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Ir was a great day for the estate of Ballyroan and for the peace 
of mind of my good friend Tom, otherwise Thomas Cassidy, 
Esq., J.P., its owner, when a conviction was secured against 
Father O’Toole for trespass in pursuit of game. It was not, 
however, the trifling punishment meted out for this ‘first offence’ 
(and how the Court .grinned all over from roof to floor at the 
whimsical formula!) that caused relief, for the fine and caution 
were a small affair. But it brought upon the scene a higher 
power than landlords or keepers, who transported the reverend 
gentleman to spheres of work where sport was inaccessible. 
The ecclesiastical authorities had long known of the holy man’s 
partiality for carrying a gun at all hazards, and it was whispered 
were only too glad of an excuse to remove him from all tempta- 
tion, and place him where his sporting proclivities could no longer 
be a cause of scandal to the Church. Father O’Toole’s chapel is 
now situated, I am told, in the slummiest part of Dublin, and no 
one would deny that this poor martyr to duty is deserving of 
considerable sympathy. 

It must be at least five years since Father O’Toole so reluctantly 
relieved the western end of the Ballyroan estate of his presence, 
and in spite of his popular manners the relief was, I think, felt 
by all, from the owner to the raggedest gossoon. The former and 
his officials were wearied of their fruitless hunts after the wily 
cleric, and the ‘people’ were, I think, getting a bit tired of the 
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tacit assistance they had to give to their priest’s sporting 
vagaries. 

The whole estate most certainly breathed more freely when 
Father O’Tcole had departed with his gun and his brace of black 
pointers. Liver-and-white dogs for obvious reasons were not in 
favour with his reverence, while the wide-ranging and headstrong 
red setter had disadvantages for so astute a sportsman that may 
readily be inferred. 

And yet the sporting priest was, in other respects, such a first- 
rate fellow; it had made his suppression all the harder. And, 
indeed, I think if he had only been content to knock over a brace 
or two of birds and a few snipe or an odd hare now and again, 
Tom would have winked at it, or, very likely, asked him to shoot. 
But Father .O’Toole was a gentleman who shot for sport, not 
for a modest addition to his larder, and who really enjoyed, I 
think, the excitement incidental to shooting over other people’s 
property without leave. Now game in Ireland is game, partridges 
and grouse are precious as they are scarce, and it was simply 
grievous to Con O’Sullivan, the half keeper, half farmer, to have 
his wide but thinly-stocked beat subject to the continuous depre- 
dations of so elusive and efficient a sportsman. 

‘Father O’Toole’s the divil, and may Heaven forgive me for 
that same word,’ Con used to say, as four birds went away out of 
a covey that a day or two before had consisted of eight. His 
reverence was a thorn indeed in the side of Con, who was always 
eager to show his master birds. He was only a half keeper, it is 
true, the other half of him being a farmer, with a very large beat 
to watch, and no machinery to assist, or public opinion, of course, 
to back him. By anyone who knows Ireland, it will be readily 
understood why it was three years before Con saw reasonable hope 
of a conviction in this case, and got it. Con was a devout Catholic, 
and till Father O’Toole’s arrival was a staunch Nationalist. 
Afterwards, however, I think, he would even have turned Pro- 
testant if he had dared, so greatly was he stirred up on the subject 
of his spiritual overseer. He did what he could do, however, and 
that was to embrace the Parnellite faction with such zeal as 
to be credited with breaking more Macarthyite heads than any. 


man in the barony. The wide range and the mountainous nature | 


of Con’s beat had been his difficulty. Again and again he had 
seen with the naked eye what he knew was Father O’Toole and 
his dogs at the edge of the bog or on the slope of the mountain ; 
but every man’s hand was ez officio, and by an unwritten law, 
upon the side of the priest, and opposed, so far as his business 
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went, to Con, so that he had never yet succeeded in getting face 
to face with this sporting padre and catching him in flagrante 
delicto. ; 

Con, however, was a man of resource and was not to be beaten. 
It was the autumn of 1890, if I remember rightly, when the 
whole barony was thrilled by the news that a summons had been 
taken out against Father O’Toole for trespass in pursuit of game. 
The Court House at sessions was crowded. The feelings of the 
crowd would have been hard to analyse, but they were by no 
means wholly of the kind that would have filled such an audience 
in Clare or Mayo on a like occasion; they would, perhaps, have 
been best described as one of interested amusement. For if the 
priest was popular on account of his position, Tom was equally 
so in spite of his, while Con had by no means forfeited the con- 
fidence of the Parnellites by being a conscientious and zealous 
keeper. 

The bench was crowded as well as the court. Ten magistrates 
were firmly wedged into the rude judicial pew that would not 
hold seven comfortably, as I knew by experience, having many 
times partaken of its hospitable accommodation when some 
specially inviting drama was about to be played. General 
MacRustler, of Ballinskellig, I remember, was in the chair. And 
the General, who was too often accustomed to bear the burden 
and heat of the day alone, or almost alone, at Killconnel Sessions, 
glared round to right and left at his fine-weather brethren, who as 
a rule only turned out to his assistance when some entertainment 
was in store. The General posed as a martyr to duty, but there 
is no doubt that he passed his Thursdays on the bench with an 
immense enjoyment, though he dissembled it so basely. He 
cracked jokes with witnesses, solicitors, prisoners, and even 
dropped into long discussions on agriculture, of which he was a 
great patron, with the very men whose crimes he was supposed to 
be in process of investigating. He was the terror of any brother 
magistrates who were anxious to get home to lunch, and even the 
sport he afforded in no way compensated the court officials, the 
constables, sub-inspectors, and witnesses for the delays he en- 
tailed upon them. The General, without any accurate statistics 
of either his surface measurement or tonnage, was, in truth, an 
enormous man. And on this occasion, in his capacity of chairman, 
sitting exactly in the middle of his eight coadjutors, he took pains, 
I remember, to make himself as aggressively large as possible. 
He had no appearance of being crowded himself, but his confréres 
seemed to be sitting on each other’s knees as best they could. 
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The case proceeded amid breathless interest. Con described the 
place on which he was standing when he saw Father O'Toole 
fire at a covey in a potato patch, go forward and pick up two 
birds, and proceed afterwards to fire several shots on the edge of 
the bog. He was standing in the stackyard of one of the few 
Protestant farmers on the estate; the tenant was with him at 
the time and would bear out his statement, for he had no fear of 
Father O’Toole. The points were well known to most of the 
Court, and his evidence was being listened to with breathless 
attention. ‘And so,’ said Father O’Toole’s solicitor, a well-known 
local character, with bright-red hair, a port-wine nose, a sky- 
blue necktie, and a brogue you could cut with a knife, ‘ and so,’ 
said he, opening his cross-examination, ‘ you mane to persuade 
this Coort that from where you were standing at Coolnamarn you 
could identify my client on the edge of Ballinragget bog. Sure, 
and there’s not a mother’s son in this coort but knows well that 
from Michael Heffeman’s stackyard to Patsy Dillon’s tillage is a 
good Irish mile.’ The attorney looked up at the Bench with a 
superior smile, and glanced round the court with an air of having 
already achieved a triumph too ridiculously easy to waste further 
time upon; and a ripple of derision from every side endorsed a 
fact so conclusive. 

‘And now,’ said he to Con, after leaving him a few seconds 
to feel the hopelessness of his position, ‘don’t you think you're a 
nice sort of fellow ?’ 

‘I do,’ says Con; ‘and if I was not on my oath I'd say the 
same of you.’ 

This sally was received with such applause that the tall con- 
stables had to take measures to suppress it. 

It was the attorney’s turn now to feel small, for the sympathy 
of the audience swung round in a moment against him, for all 
his indisputable facts. 

‘Perhaps, Misther Cornelius—I beg pardon, Misther Constantine 
O’Sullivan,’ continued the attorney in a mincing voice, ‘ will now 
be kind enough to inform the Coort by what supernatural agency 
he conthrives to tell the colour of a gintleman’s complexion across 
an Irish mile.’ 

There was another outburst of applause at this, in which the 
Bench, all but the General, joined, and the priest’s attorney was 
once more in the ascendant. 

But Con did not smile. He was a very tall, big-boned man, 
with a head as bare as a billiard ball, a heavy square Milesian jaw, 
bushy eyebrows, and the regulation patch of whisker under the 
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ear so much affected by the Irish peasantry. He wore a long- 
tail coat, out at both elbows, as became a man in good circum- 
stances, such as he was. While the Court were laughing good- 
humouredly at his seeming discomfiture, a solemn quizzical ex- 
pression had stolen over the keeper's face. The furrows on his 
forehead were so tightly compressed that his bushy eyebrows 
stuck out like horns, and his lips pursed up with the extra diffi- 
culty occasioned by an over-generous supply of finely neglected 
teeth, giving Con an air of preternatural gravity. This, however, 
was accompanied by a leisurely investigation of the pocket in 
the tail of his long coat. He was 

fumbling, indeed, with the ab- 

sorbed air of a man hunting for 

his latchkey at two o'clock in 

the morning. The solicitor was 

standing smirking with folded 

arms, and the Court were waiting 

for Con’s answer to the poser 

which had been put to him. But 

that great man appeared to be 

wholly interested in his engrossing 

search. 

‘Oi have it, yer honours!’ he 
at length said to the Bench, who 
had become as interested as the 
audience; and that Con was a 
humourist as well as a man of 
infinite resource will, I am sure, 
be conceded when I relate how 
he drew from the skirts of his 
antediluvian garment a weapon 
that might have been a weaver’s INVESTIGATION oF 
beam, but which developed into a 
spyglass of portentous dimensions. Con said nothing ; his silence 
was more eloquent than words, as he held it aloft for all to see, 
and in a theatrical but dignified fashion shook it at the head of 
Father O’Toole and his discomfited solicitor. 

There is no need to pursue the details. His reverence was 
fairly run to earth this time. It was a ‘first offence’ (the Court 
grinned all over at the unintentional joke, and under so comical 
an imputation, the holy man himself grew quite purple in the 
face in his endeavours to look sympathetic). The punishment 
was, of course, trifling—a small fine and a caution. But that was 
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not the point. For the bishop, as we have already indicated, lost 
no time in discovering that he had need of the sporting priest’s 
services elsewhere, and the land had peace. 

But all this happened five years ago, and is only after all a 
preamble to my little story. For in this I profess to show how, 
in spite of the young man who succeeded to Father O’Toole’s 
white cottage by the chapel at Drumnaslee being reputed a model 
of propriety and sporting innocence, we were as badly sold one 
day this very last year as if the poaching padre had still been in 
full possession. 

Peace, as I have said, had reigned for years over mountain, 
bog, and stubble on the Ballyroan estate. Con had grown younger, 
and Father O’Toole was but a jocose memory in the land. There 
had been no poaching worth mentioning, and when we put up 
a fresh covey which nature or the hawks had reduced to, say, half 
a dozen birds, we always used to call it one of Father O’Toole’s. 
In fact, the memory of the sporting priest had grown almost an 
endearing one, so mellowed had his misdeeds become by time. 

This past season was a poor one for birds in that belt of 
country on which the Ballyroan estate lay. The twentieth, not 
the first, of September is the opening day of partridge shooting 
in the distressful country, and it was about the last of the month 
when we pulled up with guns and dogs in front of Con’s door 
for the first essay over the big mountain beat that was specially 
in his charge. We were only ourselves, as usual, for two guns 
and a brace of dogs is far the pleasantest as well as the most 
successful combination for pursuing the Irish partridge. Even 
under such conditions, and with straight holding, ten or twelve 
brace of these elusive and none too plentiful birds is a good 
day’s sport. I mention this because, when Con’s report as to 

birds was as gloomy as on this occasion, there appeared really 
great consolation in hearing that he had actually walked himself 
into a covey of fourteen birds the evening before on Billy Fagan’s 
stubble. It would be nearly lunch time, however, before we 
should arrive at that remote but delectable spot. Under ordinary 
circumstances we should expect to ‘ meet,’ as they say in Ireland, 
three or four coveys on the way ; but Con was very low about his 
stock, and in this wild upland country partridge shooting, though 
immensely enjoyable, was a somewhat uncertain quantity. Con’s 
dejection was not ill-founded. We hunted in vain the likely spots 
of other years. The dogs, and there were none better in Ireland, 
ranged with care and diligence over the ragged pasture fields, the 
big enclosures, where heather, gorse, and rushes ran riot among 
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the sedgy grass. The strips of tillage where potatoes, swedes, and 
barley all lay within the same enclosure of gorse-covered banks 
were diligently searched. The slope of the mountain itself, with 
its all-pervading mantle of heather, was tried as a last resource. 
We saw plenty of wild grouse and shot a few odd snipe and a 
hare or two; but only one small covey of partridges, which could 
hardly afford the tribute of three birds we exacted, broke the long 
blank of the morning. We met our usual friends, sanguine 
farmers who had seen the usual ‘ great pack’ the day before, but 
even they romanced in a fashion quite half-hearted and unlike 
their usually cheery method of fiction. I thought I once heard 
a couple of shots, very faint and far off, but neither Tom’s nor 
Con’s ears caught the sound, so we concluded it was fancy, and, 
indeed, if not, they might have come from over the boundary, so 
the incident was hardly worth mentioning, and was soon for- 
gotten. 

It was past noon when we arrived at a small hollow in the 
hills, full of tillage and pasture fields which were overlooked by 
the four or five houses of the tenants who worked them. This 
was Fagan’s, and here was Con’s covey of fourteen birds for 
certain, anyhow, for Con did not invent coveys like his neighbours. 
He was only a ‘ half keeper,’ as already remarked, but he understood 
his business, and could not afford fancies of the kind. Above us 
stretched away the long sweep of the mountain. Below us the 
trend of the slope followed on towards the low country, a succes- 
sion of rough pastures intersected by broken banks, patches of 
gorse, and clusters of thorn trees. The little colony of home- 
steads was quite an oasis, and it would have been a bad season 
indeed that would find it a blank draw. ‘A little is precious to 
those who have nothing,’ as the old proverb says, and we felt all 
the joys of anticipation as we jumped off the boundary fence into 
the fresh stubble. Con’s testimony in these matters required no 
verification. If it had done so, there was plenty of it, for fresh 
marks of a big covey were everywhere. We had them beyond 
a doubt in the hollow of our hand. We tried a potato patch, we 
tried the swedes, then a strip of mangel, then two likely paddocks, 
after which, his face beaming with excitement, down com 
Tim Callahan. 

‘Have you met the birds, yer honour? I seen ’em this blessed 
morning on the barley stubble. They’re a great pack, sorr, and 
there’s sixteen birds in it, glory be.’ 

‘No, not yet, Tim,’ says his master; ‘but look out! There 
they are! Steady, Grouse, have a care!’ for there was Dash 
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standing as.stiff as a reed at a gorse thicket that straggled over a 
bank, just such a place as Irish partridges love to huddle in about 
the middle of the day. We forgot our labours and disappoint- 
ments, hastened to the spot, and with guns at the ready cast our 
eyes round to see how many of Fagan’s and Callahan’s relations 
were standing on various fence tops within range. Callahan him- 
self was told to down charge—the only way with a sporting rustic 
in Ireland—and Tom gave the still motionless dog a hint with 
his foot that we were ready. There was a great flutteration ; but 
instead of a big covey, a solitary bird only rose, and just as I was 
about to pull on it, the six-foot form of Billy Fagan, of course, 
reared itself upon the fence exactly behind the line. The bird 
was grassed with a long shot, but that is a detail. 

‘That’s queer!’ said Tom. And so it was, that a covey should 
be broken up at noonday within two hundred yards of -a house. 
Still it was not extraordinary, and in the field beyond, which was 
a pasture of long wiry grass sprinkled freely with patches of gorse, 
we thought we should probably find them. Billy Fagan, of course, 
knew the covey. ‘He had never seen such a pack,’ he said, ‘ the 
saints be praised!’ He was quite sure we should find the rest of 
them in the pasture, and so was Tim Callahan. And, indeed, we 
ourselves never doubted that a few minutes would see us in the 
thick of the fun. Con was slowly polishing his shining head with 
a big bandana handkerchief, a habit he had when perplexed. The 
dog had covered half the field, and there was no sign of the birds. 
‘That’s moighty quare!’ says Tim. ‘Sure, an a hawk would have 
squandered them, Misther Tom,’ says Billy. ‘Then it’s a human 
hawk,’ says Tom curtly, and pointed to a bunch of fresh partridge 
feathers resting on a furze bush. ‘And he’s been here this 
morning, too; those feathers are quite fresh—there has been no 
dew on them.’ A few yards further on was another unmistakable 
trace of where a bird had fallen on the gorse. 

‘Now Billy,’ says Tom, ‘who has been shooting these birds 
this morning ?’ 

‘Misther Tom, sorr,’ taking his hat off to give greater solem- 
nity to the occasion, ‘ there’s not bin a gun fired on this place 
since yer honour was here last year, and sure I wouldn’t tell yer 
honour an untruth for the world, Heaven bless you!’ Tim, ina 
hurry to anticipate his landlord’s query, chimed in with still more 
emphatic protests as to the sanctity with which his birds had been 
regarded by everyone in the settlement. 

Tom was standing with his gun over his shoulder, his hat on 
the back of his head, and an expression on his face of such solemn 
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bewilderment, that I should have laughed aloud if the occasion had 
been less grave. He was absolutely nonplussed ; and when Tom 
was in such a mental condition over any local matter it must 
have been mysterious indeed, for I think he knew every man, 
woman, and child within ten miles, and if he couldn’t bring to book 
all the devilment that went on he knew all about it. Here, how- 
ever, he was for once absolutely at sea. This was nothing what- 
ever to do with the strenuous disavowals of Tim and Billy Fagan. 
They were outside suspicion themselves; they hadn’t the ability, 
even if they had had the inclination, to kill partridges in this 
fashion. They were on the kindliest terms, too, with their landlord; 


A CARTRIDGE-CASE FRESHLY FIRED 


he could not think of any single person who would do this thing, 
and at the same time for whom they would thus perjure themselves. 
And that they had done so there was no room for doubt. If 
there had been Con soon put an end to it, for with that passion 
for misplaced mystery usual with the Irish peasant, he was seen 
beckoning us up to where he was standing. There were traces 
here of another shot bird, but there was also lying in the grass 
something still more conclusive, and that was a cartridge-case 
freshly fired. 

‘Con,’ said Tom, ‘ what do you make of it?’ 

Con’s face was so wrinkled up with perplexity it looked like a 
corrugated-iron roof. 
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‘Ma-ake of it, yer honour! I’m bate; by the blessed saints 
I’m bate intoirely, and that’s the truth.’ 

‘Do you think Father Blake [Father O’Toole’s successor] has 

had a hand in this ?’ 
Con looked ineffable contempt. Such a suggestion seemed 
like joking on a serious subject. He didn’t even condescend to 
answer. 

‘Well, we'll see,’ said Tom, ‘if they have left us a bird or two, 
anyhow.’ But they hadn’t. We hunted every foot of ground in 
the neighbourhood. The other thirteen birds, or nearly all of 
them, had been killed beyond doubt. Some master hand, too, 
had been here. . 

‘Con,’ says Tom, ‘go round and inquire at the houses if they 
have heard any shooting this morning. Every shot here must 
have shaken their windows.’ . 

Con was back in ten minutes. ‘They all of ’em says, yer 
honour, there’s not been a gun fired on the place this year at all, at 
all.’ 

We had a little sport on the homeward beat, but that is of 
no consequence. Tom was sick at heart. Everything had been 
going so smoothly, and here was a confounded mystery to which 
there seemed no clue. There were plenty of strangers who were 
ready at all times to drive over and poach an outlying place, but 
Tom knew to a certainty, from the attitude of the tenants, this 
was no stranger. We talked it over at night with our pipes, but 
that was of no use. Tom slept on it, but was no nearer a solution 
in the morning. 

We were sitting at breakfast when the servant came in and 
said Con O’Sullivan had ridden down from the mountains and 
wished to see the masther. Tom went out at once, and I 
followed him. The keeper was at the back door with important 
tidings written on every line of his furrowed countenance. He 
had news of note, there was no doubt, and taking his master out 
into the very middle of the large yard, and looking all round 
the skyline and straight up in the air to make sure no one was 
listening, he proceeded with both hands over his mouth to 
impart it. 

Nothing definite, however, seemed to have been conveyed to 
Tom. He was evidently still mystified, though aroused to some 
curiosity. 

‘Get your hat,’ said he, ‘and come along down to the Lodge 
atonce. Those are Con’s orders, though what the blazes he’s after 
goodness knows.’ 
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We were soon at the Lodge gates, and Con was already stand- 
ing out in the high road in an attitude of some expectancy. 
This road, it must be said, connected the upper country with the 
railway station, which was only a few hundred yards off. 

‘Whisht, yer honours, if ye’ll just be aisy and shtand where 
ye are for tin minutes ye’ll see a sight ye havn’t set yer eyes on 
this foive years.’ 

And Con was literally right; for in less than half the time 
allowed there came the sound of a car mounting the hill, at whose 
summit Tom’s front gate was situated. 

When the trap came in sight it was within forty yards of us. 
‘Con,’ says Tom, who knew every horse within ten miles, ‘ that’s 
Billy Fagan’s grey mare surely.’ 

‘It is, yer honour.’ 

‘ And that’s Billy himself driving.’ 

‘It is, yer honour, and he’s got a passenger on board.’ 

The car was now on level ground and dashing right up to us. 

‘And by——’ 

There was no need for Tom to finish the sentence as the trap 
swept past us; for there, as cool as a cucumber, on the side of the 
car nearest to us, sat a once too-familiar form. It was no phan- 
tom, this rosy-faced cheery cleric that beamed on us through his 
spectacles for two brief seconds and disappeared down the high- 
way, but that it was that illustrious sportsman Father O’Toole 
there was not a shadow of room for doubt. Nor, indeed, was 
there much doubt that the thirteen missing birds and a gun-case 
were in the well of the car behind him. 

Tom, whose sense of humour was most painfully developed, 
sat down on the kerbstone and laughed loudly and uninterruptedly 
for a good five minutes. Con O’Sullivan looked sadly and dis- 
approvingly at his master, and taking off his hat began slowly 
polishing his billiard-ball head with the red bandana. 

‘Con,’ says Tom, when he was able to speak. 

‘ Sorr.’ 

‘Have you heard anything ?’ 

‘Sure and I’ve heard quite enough, yer honour, for would ye 
think that Father O’Toole was in Billy Fagan’s house (Billy 
you'll be mindin’ is his first coosin) the whole time you gintlemen 
was saking the big covey yonder, and belikes he was winkin’ his 
eye at us out o’ the winder, and knowin’ in the maintime that he 
had thim thirteen birds, or the most of ’em, snug in the tail of his 
coat, bad cess to him. Misther Tom, Father O’Toole’s the divil, 


and may the saints in heaven again forgtve me shpakin’ so of the 
holy man,’ 


FROM AN UNDERGRADUATE’S NOTE-BOOK 


BY H. B. M. COUTTS 


THE palmy days of Oxford hunting seem, alas! to be over. One 
sometimes hears the elder generation speak regretfully of the 
days when a muster of ten or a dozen pink coats in front of the 
‘House’ of a November morning was no uncommon spectacle. 
Now no one turns out in pink, and only a few men hunt regularly 
throughout the term. But for all that there are a good many 
undergraduates who are still keen about the sport, and take a day 
on a hireling whenever the exigencies of lectures in the morning 
and of the river or the football field in the afternoon allow. 

On the particular day which I intend to describe the Heythrop 
met about fourteen miles off, at Ledwell village. This was too 
good a meet to lose, so several of us determined to go if possible. 
But unfortunately it was almost the last day of term, and the 
undergraduates of Old College were to be tortured with the 
examinations popularly known as ‘Colleckers.’ The problem 
before us was this: the meet was fourteen miles away at 11.30; 
the examination was to begin at ten o’clock. How then was it 
possible to both ‘ satisfy the examiners ’ and to arrive in time at 
the meet? The only thing to be done was to don boots, breeches, 
&c., and conceal them under the widest possible outer garments, 
scribble as much as one could in half an hour, have the horses 
sent on by train, and drive to the meet in an hour or less! There 
was a great consultation about it the night before in the Doleful 
One’s rooms. The Doleful One and his particular pal Peter 
opined that it could never be done—at least the Doleful One did, 
and of course Peter did the same. To slightly alter the words of 
the song, ‘ First he said he wouldn’t; then he said he couldn’t ; 
then he said, Well, I’ll see.’ The awful fate of these two hesitators 
will be duly set forth later. The rest of us decided to go at all 
costs. The Fat Boy and G. B. were to go together in a dogeart 
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with a very fast trotting mare, while Roulers and I agreed to 
drive a tandem—-a very fair pair of 13.2 ponies who could do their 
twelve miles an hour when put to it. Roulers had driven a 
tandem some three times before, and I had done so once, so we 
knew all about it. 

Punctually as the clock struck ten we went into Hall, and to 
our great delight found that the Don who was to overlook our 
labours was a most excellent and worthy person, well known to 
most Oxford men for his benign appearance, his occasional eccen- 
tricities of speech, and his short sight. At about twenty minutes 
past ten the Fat Boy chose an opportune moment, deposited his 
papers on the nearest table meant for their reception, and made a 
graceful exit when the amiable Don above mentioned was at the 
other end of Hall. This manceuvre was executed by the other 
three of us with conspicuous success, at decent intervals. I went 
last, and after hurrying up to my rooms to remove my outer 
habiliments, made a bolt for the gate where our trap was waiting, 
hoping devoutly that no one had seen me who might afterwards 
ask awkward questions. 

Roulers did not turn up for five minutes or so, having had the 
evil fortune to meet his tutor, who had very naturally asked him 
why he was going to hunt, when he should have been engaged 
in putting into words his theological knowledge? MRoulers 
assured him that his paper was full, complete, and satisfactory, 
and so escaped—for the time! As fast as possible we rattled 
down to the end of St. Giles, where we found our leader in readi- 
ness; for the authorities, having, I suppose, some appreciation 
of the sacredness of human life, refuse to allow tandems to be 
driven through the streets of Oxford by undergraduates—an 
undoubtedly wise precaution. My companion took the reins and 
we bowled merrily along, the two ponies doing all they knew 
and going of themselves. It was a splendid morning, a little too 
bright perhaps, but the ground was in good condition, the wind 
gentle and in the right direction. After we had gone five or 
six miles I relieved the driver. For a time all went well, until 
we came to a cross road. Not being quite sure of the way, we 
stopped to ask a rustic who was breaking stones which was the 
right road to Ledwell. He showed us, and I tried to persuade 
my leader to go down it, with the result that he turned round 
and looked at me—reproachfully, I thought. A little persuasion 
with the whip, however, put him right, and we set off at a 
tremendous pace down a steep hill, the end of which was invisible 


round a sharp corner. Suddenly it dawned on me that my 
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wheeler was in some mysterious way overhauling my leader, and 
at the same moment my whip caught fast somewhere in the 
harness. Roulers shouted to me to pull my wheeler, but he 
would not be pulled, and goodness knows what would have 
happened unless my whip had disentangled itself. I promptly let 
the leader have it, which restored him to his normal position in 
front of, instead of at the side of, his companion. We got down 
that hill safely somehow; but if my whip had stuck fast and 
something had been coming round the corner, I should scarcely 
have been left in a position to describe the incident. We soon 
after this reached Ledwell village, and found that the hounds had 
just that minute moved off. Our horses were there all right, as 
also were G. B. and the Fat Boy, who must have been a little in 
front of us all the way. We had done the fourteen miles in about 
an hour and twenty minutes—not bad going! We mounted with 
all speed, and jogged after the hounds. Our horses were the pick 
of one of the best livery stables in Oxford, which is not saying 


My WHIP CAUGIIT FAST 


much perhaps, but they were none of them bad to go, though 
possibly not too good to look at. Moreover, they were all as hard 
as nails, for it was near the end of the season, and they had been 
doing their two days a week with some regularity ever since 
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November. G. B. was on a really nice horse, a six-year-old with a 
good mouth and a peculiar style of leaping. He always jumped as if 
he wanted to look at what was on the other side first, getting closer 
under a fence than any horse I have ever seen, then putting his 


A 
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head over, and 
heave of his hinder- 
lands’—a somewhat dis- 

concerting style before you got used to it. 

Hounds were by this time in covert, so we jogged quickly 
down an exceedingly muddy lane and took up a position at a corner 
of the wood, in company with a goodly number of other sports- 
men and sportswomen. We had not long to wait. First we 
heard a whimper, then another, and then in a minute every 
hound took up the cry. The fox did not wait long, but went 
away at best speed, about a field only in front of the hounds, who, — 
with a glorious burst of sound, poured out of covert at a 
tremendous pace after him. The first two or three fields were 
all grass, with nice flying fences that everybody got over 
successfully, and then at the bottom of a fairly sharp decline we 
saw willows and the gleam of water. 

Now if you are in a country you do not know, it is never wise 
to be over bold at a brook, or you may find yourself in for an 
absolutely impossible jump that is bound to end disastrously ; so 
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I took a pull at my horse, and waited to see where the first 
dozen horsemen or so took it. Two or three got over it all right ; 
8o putting my animal to his best pace we charged the water. 
Just as we got about twenty yards off the edge—splash, splash ! 
and two riders, a gentleman and a lady, went in, one on each side 
of me. This was altogether too much for my horse’s nerves, 


SPLASH, SPLASH ! 


and he stopped dead, nearly shooting me over his head into the 
stream. No persuasion could get him over, so giving up in 
despair, I, in company with the large majority of the field, made 
for a bridge which lay about a hundred yards to the left. The 
fox was probably headed here, as hounds swung sharply round 
to the left, to the discomfiture of the more adventurous spirits 
(including G. B.) who had got over the brook. 

They were still running very fast, and there were not many 
of the field on terms with them. We now got on to a road 
for about half a mile, when hounds again swung to the left, 
across a beautiful grass country with some good-sized fences, 
generally with a ditch on one side of them. After about ten 
minutes of this we arrived at a lot of plough, and hounds checked 
for a minute or two. They soon hit it off again, however, though 
the scent was not so good and the plough was very heavy. If 
our horses had not had a breather I am sure not a few would 
have come to a standstill altogether. Once off the plough, hounds 
ran quicker again, and not more than a dozen people now were 
anything like with them. 
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Still swinging to the left, and evidently running for blood, 
they disappeared into a shrubbery close to a church, after crossing 
a large park. Here they checked for about five minutes; the 
fox had evidently lain down. Roulers and I, considering the pace, 
were not far behind, and the check let us up again, though his 
mare was evidently not good for much more, and my animal by no 


means as fresh as when we started. G. B. and the Fat Boy were 
nowhere to be seen. We had not been waiting long when a 
‘ Holloa!’ at the end of the shrubbery told us that the fox was off 
again. Galloping on we got a view of him, and saw he was 
evidently dead beat. Hounds were close behind him, and ran 
into him in the open in about five minutes more, after as good a 
run as one could wish for. The only thing that spoilt it was that 
we had been running the whole time in a large ring, and killed 
within three hundred yards of the place where we met. Not 
knowing the country I had never noticed this, till it suddenly 
dawned on me, while the fox was being broken up, that I knew 
where we were. 

G. B. turned up in about ten minutes in a very contented 
frame of mind, although he had never seen the hounds after 
getting over the brook. However, as he said himself, ‘he had 
had some grand jumping’! The Fat Boy arrived later still, and 
what he had been doing is a mystery even now. He and his 
horse looked as fresh as at the start. We accused him of having 
waited at the meet until hounds came round to him again, but 
this he indignantly denied. 
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Of course we ought to have started for home now, as we were 
a good fourteen miles from Oxford and our horses were tired. 
Instead of this we went on, and had a couple of short gallops. 
Finally, at about three o’clock, we determined to stop, and made 
for the nearest village. G.B. was nowhere to be seen, so we 
proceeded without him. We stopped at the village public, how- 
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THE EFFECT OF THE EGGS AND BAUON 


ever, to put up our horses, and on entering the ‘best parlour’ 
discovered the redoubtable G. B. discussing an enormous dish of 
eggs and bacon. It was not long before we were doing the same, 
and very excellent they tasted. 

It was nearly dark when we set out for home, and to cheer 
up our tired animals we enlivened the way with what we knew 
of the latest music-hall choruses. I hope they appreciated our 
melodious efforts. 

We reached Oxford and our stables at about eight o’clock, 
and after changing our clothes assembled in the Fat Boy’s rooms 
for supper. Peter and the Doleful One came in just as we were 
beginning, with a prodigious story of how they had given up the 
idea of the Heythrop and gone with the South Oxfordshire! 
They said they had had a record run, and that one of them had 
been given the mask and the other the brush; in fact, they told 
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« most circumstantial tale of derring-do on their own part, and 
would not listen to any account of our run. 

What had really happened had been this: they had started 
very late for Ledwell, had been riding about all day trying to 
find the hounds, and, to end up with, Peter’s horse had come 
down head over heels at a little ditch by the side of the road! 
They had brought this awful fate on their own heads by their 
fear and doubt, and we did not feel much sorrow for them. Why 
tell of how later on in the ‘evening Peter thought he was a fox, 
and how after a most successful run he was finally pulled down 
in the open just under the Dean’s window ? 

So ended one of those days that will always be remembered 
as a red-letter day in one’s existence, and to which it will never 
be anything but a pleasure to look back. 


Dina 


THE LADIES’ CYCLE CLUB 


BY JAMES F. SULLIVAN 


‘JaMEs, dear,’ said Mrs. Newmattick, ‘Mrs. Wheeler has actually 
got a bicycle! Look—there she goes. How badly she rides! 
Fat people look so dreadful on bicycles, don’t they? Yes, they do, 
James. There—didn’t I tell you she would run into that milk- 
man’s truck? She has! She has no business to go out on a 
bicycle if she can’t avoid running into milkmen’s trucks!’ 

Then a week elapsed. .. . 

‘James, dear,’ said Mrs. Newmattick, ‘I declare if Mrs. 
Spindle hasn’t bought a bicycle! Fancy! I saw her out this 
afternoon, running into the fat policeman at the corner—you 
know, the policeman with the redneck. She looks dreadfully bad 
on a bicycle—thin people always do, you know; so gawky and— 
you know—not enough petticoats—as if they wanted to be blown 
out, like a tyre. I’m sure the policeman did all he could to get 
out of the way, when he saw her coming a quarter of a mile down 
the road ; and at last he got on the step of the Joneses’ back-gate ; 
but she got at him even there. I’m sure I wouldn’t ride a 
bicycle if I couldn’t avoid running into fat policemen—but there ! 
People are so stupid !’ 


‘ James, dear,’ said Mrs. N., ‘what do you think,now? You'll 
never guess. Whom do you think I saw on a bicycle to-day? 
Yes—Mrs. Andlebar; I knew you would guess directly. Of 
course she would be sure to take to a bicycle, just to show how 
bad she could look if she gave her mind to it. Just exactly like a 
rag-bag! What—‘ pretty?’ Do be quiet, James, and don’t show 
your ignorance! How can any woman be pretty with a piece of 
white tape hanging out of her placket-hole ?’ 
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‘James, dear,’ said Mrs. N., ‘can’t you stay away from the 
City to-morrow, and come over with me to the “ Cycleries” ? I’m 
going to have a lesson. Oh, you needn’t beso surprised. [ will 
learn to ride—I must, because I’ve bought a bicycle—such a 
beautiful machine! It’s enamelled deep blue, turned up with 
gold, with lovely ivorine handles and such a dear little lamp with 
one red eye and one green eye!’ 

‘But how do you know it’s a beautiful machine?’ asked 
Newmattick. 


RUNNING INTO A MILKMAN’S TRUCK 


‘Know? Haven’t I told you it’s deep blue turned up with 
gold, and the dearest little lamp with one red eye——’ 

‘That's all right,’ said Mr. N.; ‘but what make is it—what 
sort of bearings, and so on?’ 

‘ What are “bearings”? I don’t know anything about bearings 
—I thought it was a Stock Exchange term. I don’t know what 
“make ” it is—of course it’s the usual make—you know—with two 
wheels, one in front of the other; and a dress-guard, and handles 
to catch hold of. Haven’t you ever seen a bicycle?’ 

‘Yes, my dear; but how do you know it isn’t a duffer?’ 
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“Of course it can’t be a “duffer,” because it’s second-hand. 
That’s a guarantee; because the person who first bought it 
wouldn’t have bought it if it hadn’t been a good machine. 
Besides, the man said it was a beautiful machine—the man I 
bought it of. It was so cheap too—only twenty-three guineas. 
He said I’d better have new tyres, and a brake fitted to it, and a 
few other new parts ; and it will be here next week. It will only 
cost me twenty-nine guineas altogether; and he says it’s dirt 
cheap.’ 

‘But, my love,’ said Newmattick, ‘a first-class new machine 
only costs from sixteen to twenty-five guineas all complete !’ 

‘There! Why didn’t you tell me that before I bought it?’ 

‘ Because you never told me you were going to buy a bicycle.’ 

‘How could I tell you, when I didn’t know it myself? How 
unreasonable men are! Well, you will have to see the man and 
get out of it the best way you can, as you didn’t warn me until I 
had bought it!’ 

Newmattick did see the man. There was a stormy interview, 
and the blue-and-gold bicycle did not come home next week. 

‘And now,’ said Mrs. N., ‘as you think I can’t be trusted to 
buy myself a machine—as if women were babies !— you had better 
buy me one yourself!’ 

He did; the new purchase had not the guarantee of being 
second-hand, nor did it cost twenty-nine guineas. 

Mrs. Newmattick was delighted. 

‘It is a beauty!’ she said ; and all her spare time was thence- 
forward devoted to polishing the nickel-plating with a new wash- 
leather. Mrs. N. would hurry over ‘giving the orders’ of a 
morning to get up to her new machine and the washleather. It 
certainly was a dainty bicycle; with a subtle sense of appro- 
priateness to feminine traditions the makers had designed the 
gear-case to lace up like corsets, and had attached the silk-net 
dress-guard with little black hooks—the little hooks naturally 
associated with ‘eyes.’ 

The puzzle was where to keep it ; the shed in the garden was 
not to be thought of; the little room at the end of the hall was 
suspected of damp; in the hall it might get kicked; the front 
rooms were unsuitable because the sun might warp the machine : 
finally it was kept in the best bedroom, with a little pillow 
(specially made) to prevent the wall from scratching the handle- 
bar, and a soft mat for the tyres to rest on. 

‘But aren’t you ever going to ride it?’ asked N. The question 
affected Mrs. Newmattick like a shock: disquieting visions of mud, 
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scratches, punctures, and collisions with milkmen’s trucks surged 
through her troubled mind. 

But, after a severe mental struggle, she decided that she must 
ride it, because Mrs. Wheeler, and Mrs. Andlebar, and some of her 
other friends were bearding her in her very lair by daily riding 


past her windows; and she was not going to have them defying 
her like that with impunity. 


A STORMY INTERVIEW 


‘Besides, James,’ she said (with a sort of divine inspiration in 
her brown eye, which lifted her above the creatures of common 
clay), ‘I feel I have a sort of mission. It’s my duty—even at the 
sacrifice of my beautiful machine—to show them how nice a 
woman can look on a bicycle. It will be quite a revelation to 
them all! I will go out on it this very day!’ 
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‘But you haven’t learned,’ objected Newmattick. 

‘You could run along and hold me up, James.’ 

‘But wouldn’t that be a bit undignified as a start?’ said 
James. 

So Mrs. Newmattick crept over to the ‘Cycleries’ to take 
lessons on the quiet. It was a close secret—so close that she got 
up half an hour earlier, and went before breakfast; and was 
received at the ‘Cycleries’ by many ladies of her acquaintance, 
who were taking lessons on the sly at an hour when no one would 
be likely to see them. 

The secret being out, they decided to form a Ladies’ Cycling 
Club, and met at afternoon tea to draw up rules. There was a 
hitch over Rule I.—each lady firmly holding that Rule I. ought 
to constitute her captain of the club. So, amid strained feelings, 
they left out Rule I., and proceeded to Rule II., which someone 
proposed should run ‘ That each member should dress becomingly.’ 

This rule also gave rise to considerable friction consequent 
on difference of opinion as to becoming dress. Pink suited Mrs. 
Newmattick, blue Mrs. Andlebar, yellow Mrs. Wheeler, and so 
on. They dropped Rule II., and postponed the discussion of other 
rules because nobody had any idea what they were to be about. 

Then there came the question of the rendezvous. Mrs. 
Newmattick and Mrs. Andlebar were social rivals; and, it being 
justly felt that the member at whose house the meets took place 
would gain a great advantage, a sharp and sarcastic controversy 
arose over the question; the point being eventually dropped, 
and no decision reached. 

But in a few days it leaked out that Mrs. Andlebar was 
engaged in secretly plotting to the end that the meets should 
take place at her house. Mrs. Andlebar was the wife of a doctor 
—there were forty-two doctors in the suburb. 

‘Of course she thinks it will lead to business,’ remarked Mrs. 
Newmattick. ‘But it sha’n’t, James!’ 

Then Mrs. N. began to counterplot ; so that a certain number 
of the members were cajoled into meeting at Mrs. Andlebar’s, 
and a certain number at Mrs. Newmattick’s. 

This led to remarks being made on both sides, and to a certain 
strained feeling between the two sections. 

Each of the rival ladies now began to be possessed by a new 
and all-absorbing ambition-—an actual passion which warped her 
very nature to the utter suppression of her better feelings; she 
now had one object in life—to see a longer line of bicycles along 
the kerb in front of her house than her rival could boast along 
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the kerb in front of hers. All sorts of manceuvres and cunning 
tricks were resorted to in order to lengthen the line: all the 
approachable nephews and nieces were bribed to bring their 
machines on meet-days, and stand them by the kerb, and so 
forth; and more nasty remarks were made. 

Then the riding began. A squadron of thirteen ladies started; 
and when Mr. Newmattick returned from the City, his wife fell 
upon his breast and wept piteously. 

‘I’ve had a dreadful accident!’ she said in a hollow voice 
as if happiness had for ever fled. 

‘What? Come a cropper? You don’t seem hurt. What 
have you done, you little idiot? Why don’t you tell me? 

. Only killed somebody else, perhaps ?’ 

There was a tone of reassurance in the last sentence, which 
conveyed ‘ perhaps it’s not so bad after all.’ 

‘No, not that,’ said Mrs. N. ‘But my poor bicycle! A 
horrid clumsy man ran his into it!’ 

‘And smashed it up?’ 

‘N—n—o. It isn’t quite smashed up, but—oh, do come 
and look; what shall I do? Can anything be done?’ 

There were some scratches on the nickel-plating of the 
handle-bar ; the bell had a little scratch too. 

‘Why don’t they punish great clumsy men who run into 
people ?’ she said. 

‘But are you sure you didn’t run into him? Which side of 
the road was he?’ 

‘Why, on my side! Of course I didn’t run into him—he ran 
into me; at least, not exactly ; because he had got down to oil 
his machine.’ 

‘But which side of the road were you going?’ 

‘Why the—yes, the right-hand side—down hill. I couldn’t 
stop. He had his back to me. What right have people to turn 
their backs to things on a public road? I called out to him to 
get out of the way—that is, not before he ran into me, exactly ; 
but I told him he ought to have got out of the way, afterwards. 
And then he was rude, too—at least, he said that I was riding on 
the wrong side of the road, and ran into him. ThenI threatened 
to give him in charge.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Twinkles,’ said Mr. Newmattick reflectively, 
‘that it might diminish the probabilities of accident if you kept 
to the rule of the road?’ 

‘What’s that?’ asked Mrs. N. 

‘Well, suppose you kept on the left side of the road, for 

instance——’ 
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‘There now, that’s just how a person talks who hasn’t had 
any practical experience! It’s very pretty in theory, no doubt; 
but why am I to keep on the left side when the cleaner bit 
happens to be on the right? We always pick out the clean side; 
and if vehicles will meet us, they must just go on the other side, 
of course. There was a horrid man driving a four-in-hand to-day ; 
and he wouldn’t get out of my way and go on the right until I 
set my teeth and got down and stood still right in front of the 
horses; and then he had to. He was rude, too—at least, he 
looked quite black, and muttered something to himself. People 
are horrid! And then if his front horses didn’t try to turn round, 
and begin rearing, and frightened me dreadfully—I thought they 
would turn the coach over! A nice thing it would have been if 
it had fallen over on my machine!’ 

Some of the members of the club had idiosyncrasies which 
led to more or less inconvenience. 

Mrs. Twitter was affected by a magnetic attraction towards 
brewers’ drays; however wide the road was, she inevitably ran 
into them. All her struggles against this fascination were vain. 
The moment she sighted a dray in the extreme distance, she felt 
that the hand of Fate was propelling her towards catastrophe ; 
and steer as she would, the inevitable collision took place. At 
half a mile distance she would begin to ring her bell feverishly, 
as a signal for the brewer’s man to go away, drive up a side street, 
or turn round and go back; but the man—probably unaware of 
the meaning of the signal—never seemed to take-warning. Then 
Mrs. Twitter would go very slowly indeed, ringing incessantly 
all the while; and finally fall off against the horses, or on to the 
wheel. 

How she escaped annihilation none ever knew, but her friends 
never expected her to survive a ride. 

Mrs. Hazie always confounded her bell with her brake ; with 
the intention of ringing her bell when coming to a corner, she 
would put her brake hard down instead, with various results. 
The first time she was thrown on to a barrow, which luckily was 
laden with a soft sack. The second time she wrenched off her 
front tyre, buckled the wheel, bent a pedal, smashed the lamp, 
cut her hands, tore her blouse, pulled all the buttons off her 
gaiter, and had to walk home covered with mud. The third time 
she was run into behind by the whole club, and many nasty 
remarks were made. The fourth time she flew into the arms of 
a very dirty tramp, and had to be ransomed. 

Miss Cheekington would ride on the path, to the despair of 
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all the policemen in the suburb; and if she had not been the 
daughter of a magistrate, goodness knows how many years’ penal 
servitude she would have accumulated by now! 

Mrs. Wheeler would bring her dog. Next to a hen, that dog 
was the most foolish animal that ever went on a road. His 


itinerary consisted of zigzags in front of the bicycles: this was 
in calm times; but when he was frightened by something (and, 
being a pug, he was always frightened by something—a dog, a 
cat, a boy, a piece of newspaper, a pig, a duck— anything) he 
always ran full tilt into the wheel of the nearest machine, 
as a rule upsetting its rider. 
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Then, after about two miles Mrs. Wheeler’s pug always got 
tired, and lay down in the road; when it became necessary 
for the whole caravan to stop and coax him to go on—and he 
declined ; and Mrs. Wheeler would attempt to carry him on her 
bicycle, and fail—mostly in consequence of his struggles to jump 
down—and fall off, and drop the pug, who would howl loudly ; 
and then there were words between Mrs. Wheeler and the other 
members, and a general quarrel all round. 

But one day they had a real accident, which brought great 
glory to the Club. 

Mrs. Wheeler, riding along a lane, was suddenly bowled over 
by a bolting horse with the bit in his teeth; and the horse was 
followed by a victoria; and the wheels of the victoria went right 
over Mrs. Wheeler’s back. At -this all the other ladies fell off 
their machines, and most of them screamed. There was no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that Mrs. Wheeler was killed, and quite ready 
for burial; Mrs. W. herself was more convinced of it than 
anyone else: and when she had been taken home in a brougham 
and put in bed, and the doctor had seen her and pronounced that 
there was no injury beyond external bruises, she felt aggrieved. 

The fact that the accident had not resulted more seriously was 
explained by several other facts: the victoria was empty, and had 
pneumatic tyres; and Mrs. Wheeler was, as it were, pneumatic, 
being very plump; and the road was very soft and muddy. 

Very soon an epidemic of deceit and craftiness broke out in 
that suburb; for the members of the club met and decided that 
if their husbands and brothers came to know of the accident 
they would forbid them to ride any more, and that the most 
strenuous efforts must be made to keep them in ignorance. 

But Mrs. Wheeler’s husband foiled all this by telling about 
the affair the very next morning, on the way to the City. 

Then followed a period of deep doubt, gloom, and uncertainty. 
Those ladies whose men folk did not forbid them to ride any more 
did not really appear very eager to ride when the time came for 
getting the machine out. 

They would assume their cycling dress and go and gaze medi- 
tatively at the machine; and give it a polish; and look out of 
window at the road; and decide that it would be a pity to get 
the bicycle muddy ; and go out for a walk and call on each other 
for confidence and support ; and fail to obtain it. 

Next came the season for going out of town. 

‘How is Mercury to travel?’ asked Mrs. Newmattick 
anxiously. (Mercury was the pet bicycle.) 
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‘Is it to travel?’ said Mr. N. ‘It won’t be of very much use 
on a steamer, will it? You know we’re engaged to go with the 
Joneses to Norway.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ said Mrs. N., ‘I couldn’t leave him at home!’ 
(‘ Him’ was Mercury.) 

‘It wouldn’t be likely to commit suicide or murder the cat, 
would it?’ said Mr. N. 

‘No; but I know what would happen—the servants would 
ride him and break him!’ 

‘Well, I don’t fancy cook would be likely to ride it, considering 
she weighs fifteen stone and can hardly waddle up stairs; and 
Jane will be away at her mother’s.’ 

‘But the bo 

‘Chain the boy up in the coal-cellar,’ said Mr. N. ‘And— 
while you’re about it--couldn’t you lock Mercury up in a room ?’ 

‘Oh, James, he would get rusty; and, besides, burglars would 
learn that we were away, and would break in and ride him. I 
couldn’t leave him! Can’t we write to the Joneses to say we are 
both very ill, and go on a bicycle tour?’ 

But that was not feasible; so Mercury had to go with them. 
His special toilet for the journey was the result of infinite care 
and forethought. First, his nickel-plated and enamelled parts were 
swathed in strips of old dress material; then it occurred to his 
proprietress that there might be stray pins in the trains and 
steamboats, and the tyres were carefully padded with wadding ; 
then several labels were tied to him—one ran ‘ With great care,’ 
another ‘ Do not catch hold here,’ a third ‘ Not to be wetted.’ 

Then there came visions of the mud-guards being vulnerable, 
and pieces of wood had to be tied on cunningly to protect them. 

Finally Mercury was carefully placed on the top of the cab, 
with two cushions out of the drawing-room for him to rest on. 

Mrs. N. attempted to get Mercury into the railway carriage; 
but the four persons already there thought he would be in the 
way, and objected; and his owner glared at them, and murmured 
audibly, ‘ How horrid people are!’ 

However, by dint of making James get out at every halt 
and visit Mercury in the van; and of bribes to guards, railway 
porters, hotel porters, steamboat hands, and cabmen; and of 
getting a crate made for the machine at the port of embarkation ; 
and of many other devices, Mefcury returned from his cruise with 
only afew contusions. He had not travelled an inch by means of 
his own wheels. 

When Mrs. Newmattick and Mercury came back from their 
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trip they found a vendetta, or blood-feud, raging between the 
Club and the children of a neighbouring rookery. One day the 
potentialities of the Club as a means of recreation and possible 


profit had dawned upon these pleasant children; and they had 
sallied forth to meet the prey. 

Arriving at the row of cycles in front of Mrs. Andlebar’s 
house, they had offered to mind them while the ladies were with- 
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in; and, their kind offer being refused, two of the tyres were dis- 
covered to have been cut when the ladies came forth to mount. 

The pleasant children had meanwhile proceeded to a quiet 
road which the Club generally took on starting, had care- 
fully salted a patch of the road with tacks and fragments of 
broken glass, and then retired into ambush to await the result. 
The consequence had been that, a few yards further on, two 
of the riders had discovered their tyres flat, and had had to put 
back home for repairs. 

When this same thing occurred for the second time, in the 
following week, Miss Pounder had ‘spotted’ one of the genial 
children hiding in a hedge, and had promptly got down and 
boxed his ears effectively, sending him off howling. 

Mrs. Newmattick, returning home from her trip on the 
following day, suddenly became aware of bad language over the 
way, and of avery dirty Irishwoman with red arms hurling ~ 
profane denunciations at Miss Pounder. It was the mother of 
the gentle child who had had his ears boxed; and when that 
mother had deafened the road with billingsgate for three-quarters 
of an hour, Miss Pounder sent for a policeman and got him to 
remove her. 

On this, the denouncing mother went straight to the police-court 
and took out a summons against Miss P. for ill-using her child ; 
Miss Pounder had to appear before a magistrate of unsound mind 
to answer the charge; and the magistrate, gazing at her with as 
much severity as the filmy eye of semi-idiocy is capable of, 
severely reproved her for ill-using innocent and harmless children, 
and discharged her with the warning that, if she came before him 
again, he should adopt severe measures. He then presented the 
outraged child with a shilling from the poor-box; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

After that the Club did not dare to defend itself; it knew 
that it would be worse than useless to give any of the children 
in charge, as they would only be punished with a shilling from 
the poor-box. 

When Mrs. Andlebar’s wheel was buckled and herself thrown 
off, with the result of a broken arm, by one of the lovable 
children, her husband certainly did attempt to prosecute; but 
the magistrate of unsound mind read him such a scathing lecture 
on the baseness and enormity of attempting to take revenge on 
innocent children and trying to blight and poison their promising 
lives by subjecting them to the contaminating influence of a 
reformatory, that Andlebar crept away and hid himself. 

u2 
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Then that boy’s mother came forth and besieged Dr. Andlebar’s 
surgery (where she had attended some few scores of times to 
receive gratuitous advice, medicine, and port wine), and hurled 
several medicine bottles through the windows, telling him that 
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he could keep his filthy stuff, and needn’t expect any more of 
"er custom. 

So, when the children from the slum had succeeded in injuring 
one or two more of the members, and caught Mrs. Wheeler's 
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pug and kicked it to death, it was felt that the enemy carried too 
many guns, and that the Club must haul down its colours; the 
bicycles were sold for the best price obtainable—which averaged 
six pounds apiece for machines which had cost from fifteen to 
thirty pounds; and the Club resolved itself into a tea and indig- 
nation society. And one day, as the magistrate of unsound mind 
was driving to the court in a cab, one of the amiable children 
succeeded in startling the horse by throwing a lighted cracker at 
it; so that the horse bolted, and the magistrate was thrown out 
on his head. The result was that he had to be sent, carefully 
packed, to an asylum for idiots; where he spent the remainder 
of his life, just precisely as useful a member of society as he had 
always been when presiding in his court. - 

Probably, after all, the bicycles will not be wasted; as the 
School Board is deliberating on the levying of an extra rate 
to provide machines for the school children. So in all probability 
those amiable children of the slum will shortly be riding the 
machines discarded by the Ladies’ Club; and this shows how 
things always balance themselves, and come right in the end. 
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A PHEASANT FARM 


BY MAJOR CHARLES J. BOYLE 


ALL my life 1 have taken an interest in pheasants, but I never 
thought that I should one day be the possessor of a ‘ pheasant 
farm.’ One never knows what may happen, however—to this 
complexion have I come, and as I never saw any account of the 
work on such an establishment, perhaps my experience may be 
of interest to readers. 

In 1885 I left the army and settled down to a country life. A 
friend gave me some silver pheasants, which I let run about on 
the lawn until I found that the sheepdogs chased them. I also 
bought a few golden pheasants, together with some common 
pheasants, and in 1888 the idea occurred to me of selling their 
eggs. I found I could easily dispose of all my supply and a great 
many more if Ionly had them. I received telegrams from friends 
asking if I could furnish them with eggs by the hundred, and 
this made me think, Why not start on a large scale? I con- 
sulted uny coachman, who really originated the business. He is 
my manager now. We inspected together some of the largest 
pheasant farms in England, and, after talking the matter over, he 
said, ‘ Well, sir, if you will find the money I will do the work.’ 
And right well he has done it. 

The simplest way of explaining my method of conducting a 
very interesting and profitable undertaking will perhaps be to run 
through the year, and give an account of what we do each month. 

January and February.—In the beginning of January I 
endeavour to send out the price lists of eggs for the coming 
season to all my old customers. (This year the postman said he 
had never seen so many letters sent from one house.) Apart 
from letter-writing, the work in these two months is not very 
severe. The laying pens have to be seen to. Grit, that is 
sweepings from the roadside, has to be collected and placed in 
each of the pens—the more the better, as the birds not only eat 
it but use it as dust baths. A certain amount of chalk must also 
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be put into each pen, and some pounded oyster shells; all the 
fences have to be thoroughly overhauled, to see that there is no 
possible loophole ; for a pheasant, particularly during the laying 
season, will always try to get out. Another very important item 
is the water jars: these I place all round the large pens, with one 
to each of the small pens. 

March.—The laying pens being now in perfect order, we pro- 
ceed to catch up the birds from their winter pens and transfer 
them to the laying pens; this generally takes several days’ hard 
work. The winter pens, or ‘hill pens’ as we usually call them, 
are situated about three hundred yards from the laying or home 
pens. 

The system of securing the pheasants is as follows. T'wo or 
three days before catching, the birds are all driven into one large 
pen of about two acres; on the day of catching, the manager 
and myself walk round the pen and drive a few birds into a 
small adjoining pen, which measures about three yards by two, 
where they are shut in and covered over with sacking, the place 
being made quite dark. A boy then goes inside this place, catches 
the birds one by one, and hands them to the manager, who 
examines the bird, and if it is found all right pops it into a bag, 
five hens in one bag, four cocks in another ; when these are caught 
they are carried to the home pens and turned in, and so on until 
all are caught. 

The birds being all comfortably settled in their laying pens, 
there is not much more to do, except the feeding and watering, 
both very important items. Up to this date the birds have only 
been fed twice a day, but now they are fed three times a day. 
All the water jars have to be emptied and cleaned once a day, 
and in hot weather they are refilled every evening. The amount 
of water pheasants will drink is quite extraordinary. 

Daring this month the winter pens are dressed with gas-lime 
and salt, and the dusting places, &c., are dug up. 

We now begin to look for eggs: the earliest date on which I 
have found an egg was March 23. I heard last year of some 
pheasants being hatched on April 28, so that the mother (a wild 
her) must have begun to lay considerably before March 23. 

April and May.—These are the two busiest months in the 
whole year. My pens cover many acres of ground, and once. a 
day every inch of this has to be searched for eggs, for if an egg is 
overlooked the rooks are sure to have it the next morning. 
Rooks are our greatest enemies during the egging season, and, 
although I keep a boy employed all day with a gun to frighten 
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them, I am sure they take away and eat a great number of eggs. 
One year I was troubled by the pheasants eating their own eggs, 
and I bought several glass eggs as a plan for preventing this ; 
some of these eggs were afterwards found fully a quarter of a 
mile away from the pens, evidently having been carried off by 
the rooks. I am glad to say I have not been much troubled by 
egg-eaters. I am often asked if I know of a cure, but I believe 
there is none except an ounce of lead. 

To afford some idea of the work during these months, I give 
an example of a day’s work. 

6.45 a.m. to 7.30 a4.M.—Feeding. 

9 a.M. to 10 A.m.— Watering, feeding dogs, &c. 

10 a.m. to 12 noon.—Packing eggs. 

12.30 to 1 p.m.—Feeding. 

2 p.M. to 3 p.M.—Picking up eggs. 

4 p.m. to 5 p.M.—Feeding. 

6 P.M. to 8 p.m.—Picking up eggs. 

8 p.m. to 9 p.m.—Sorting eggs and placing them in their trays. 
Besides all this letters have to be written, books to be kept, eggs 
taken to the station, &c. 

I have only put down an hour for sorting eggs, but it some- 
times takes very much longer, as all badly shaped, badly coloured 
and small eggs have to be picked out. This sorting of eggs in 
my opinion is not very necessary, as I have set all sorts of eggs, and 
they all hatch except the very large ones; these I have not been 
able to hatch. I have known people afraid to sit ‘frosted eggs,’ 
but I expect if they had tried them they would have hatched out 
all right. 

During the latter part of May we begin to ‘sit’ oureggs. This 
is the principal work of the whole year, as without a good stock 
of young birds it would be impossible to keep the business going. 
To change the blood I buy about half the eggs required. It, takes 
from two to three days collecting the hens and getting the sitting 
boxes, &c. ready. 

After some years’ trial we have at last, I think, devised the 
proper sort of sitting boxes. I may here say that all our coops, &c. 
are made on the premises. The sitting boxes are formed to contain 
seven hens each ; they are light and allow the hens plenty of air. 
The hens are first put into the boxes on any smal! eggs we have, 
and the next morning are taken off and put on to strings attached 
by one leg ; a pan of water is given to every three hens. We then 
coach them to their work; that is, we go round and take up each 

hen and handle her. They very soon know their business, and in 
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two or three days are ready for the real eggs. There is a great 
art in taking a hen off and putting her back on the nest without 
breaking any eggs. Over each nest I place a card, which shows 
the date on which the eggs are set, and what becomes of every 
egg, so that I am able to tell exactly how the eggs hatch off. Last 
year we were two eggs out; this I can only account for by the 
hens having eaten them, as they will sometimes, if one happens to 
get broken in the nest. 

During the latter part of this month we have to be more 
particular about picking up the pheasants’ eggs, as the birds begin 
to get broody. A pheasant is a very tenacious sitter, but is not 
as arule a good mother. I have often filled up a nest with stones, 
but this will not frighten the birds ; in fact, they go on sitting on 
the stones. One hen who stole her nest allowed me to take her off 
every day; she used to peck at me, so that at last I had to put on 
a glove. 

June.—Although we still go on gathering eggs as usual, we 
now consider that the harvest is almost over, as very few customers 
buy eggs so late. This year I have only sold a few thousand 
June eggs, although after June 7 the price is 1l. a hundred. 
Pheasant eggs are uncommonly good eating; in fact, they are 
nearly as nice as plovers’, and I wonder more people do not buy 
them for eating. 

The birds that are to be kept for another season have to be 
caught and taken to the hill pens ; those that are to be slaughtered 
(these are the cocks and two-year-old hens) on October 1 are all 
put into one of the large home pens. 

About the middle of the month the eggs begin to hatch, but 
before this takes place a great deal has to be done; the coops 
have all to be looked over, whitewashed, &c., and taken on to the 
rearing field. (Each coop, door and middle bar are numbered.) 
Then, the day before the eggs are expected to hatch, the hut, a 
really grand house, has to be moved to the rearing field. 

All is now ready for the chicks. The morning they are hatched 
great care has to be taken. When we take off the hens, if we see 
one is hatching—that is, that there is a chick out and yet some more 
eggs to hatch—we leave her alone, and only take off the hens that 
have no chicks ; then in about two or three hours’ time we come 
again and look at the hens, and the strong chicks are taken out 
and put into a basket covered all round with flannel ; any weakly 
chicks or eggs that are chipped are put under other hens that are 
just hatching. The chicks are taken to the field with their foster 
mother and put into coops, fifteen chicks to each coop. Great 
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care must be taken that the old hen broods her chicks well ; if she 
does not, we discard her at once. 

July is entirely taken up with the rearing of the young 
birds, but as so many excellent books have been written on this 
subject, I will not tell you how I do it, though I think our plan 
is as good as, if not better than, any other. When the chicks 
are three weeks old, they are pinioned in a particular way. 

August.—If not done in the previous month, the laying pens 
have all to be overhauled, grass cut, salted and limed, &c. The 
young birds are now getting pretty strong, and itis difficult to shut 
them up in the evening; therefore a watch has to be kept all 
night for fear of foxes. In 1893 I had a great loss. I thought I 
would get an extra man to watch. Unluckily, one night he went 
to sleep on his post ; that night a fox came, and the next morning 
we picked up over eighty birds, all of them half buried, and some 
quite three hundred yards from the coops. Since then I have 
never taken on an outsider as watchman. 

When the birds are about two months old they are placed in 
the large pens on the top of the hill—about four acres. 

September.—By this time all is fairly settled for the winter, 
and there is not very much to be done. 

October.—At the beginning of this month all the one-year-old 
cocks and the two-year-old hens are in the London market, and 
some years fetch a very good price. 

During this month, as also in November and December, work is 
rather slack, but still there is always something to be done. Last 
year we put up forty-four small pens and four large ones: this 
year I hope to put up some more small pens; the large home 
pens average about an acre each. 

Lhave now given a fair account of a year’s work on this farm. 
It is a most interesting occupation, and I am sure that pheasant 
farms do a great deal in keeping down poachers. It is a pity that 
partridges cannot be kept in the same way. I have tried keeping 
a few partridges with my pheasants, but it does not answer ; they 
lay fairly well, and the eggs hatch out satisfactorily, but they do not 
begin to lay till so late. Pheasants never become really tame, but 
partridges will very soon come and almost eat out of your hand. 
I get many amusing letters asking for information about the 
rearing and feeding of pheasants. 

One year I advertised several pinioned cocks for sale, and 
received an order for fifty ; however, the day before they were to 
be sent, I received a telegram from the keeper saying that he did 
not require the birds, as his master was too ill to shoot. 
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The eggs of a pheasant vary in colour, shape, and size. The 
largest we have ever picked up was 2} in. long, 5} in. in circum- 
ference, and weighed 2 0z. The smallest egg was about the size 
of a sparrow’s. We pride ourselves very much on the manner in 
which we pack our eggs ;. of the many thousands that we have 
sent off I have only heard of one being broken, and a few arriving 
cracked. One day some friends of mine were at a station and 
saw a basket of my eggs roll from the top of a truck full of 
luggage on to the rails, a distance of about eight feet. I at once 
wrote to the man to whom the eggs were going, and he told me 
the eggs arrived in perfect condition, not one broken, and I heard 
later that they hatched off extremely well. 

In conclusion, I may say I always advise gentlemen requiring 
eggs to put up pens for themselves, but add that if they have to 
buy they should be sure that they buy from real pheasantries. By 
this I mean beware of false advertisements, and avoid buying 
cheap eggs, as these are generally poached. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN UTAH © 


BY BASIL TOZER 


Ir was by mere chance that I arrived in Salt Lake City on Sep- 
tember 30 of last year, and by a still greater chance that, sitting 
in the smoking-room of the comfortable Knutsford Hotel, I dis- 
covered from a loquacious American that the Utah duck-shooting 
season opened on the following day. 

‘And I guess you might join us anyhow, as you seem so keen 
too,’ he said, when we had talked for a considerable time. As he 
spoke he shifted the chewing gum into his other cheek with his 
tongue, and began to pinch a green cigar. ‘ We shall have quite 
a hunt, you bet; and when we're through you won't regret you 
came,’ he continued presently. 

The invitation was too good to refuse. Though not a diamond 
of the finest polish, my newly-made acquaintance appeared what 
he subsequently proved to be, a very good fellow, and in the cool 
of the evening we set out on our twenty-mile ride to the ‘ hunting 
ground ’—A., his companion, B., and myself. 

How tiresome that ride would have seemed but for my com- 
panions’ interesting conversation! Irish miles are long enough, 
but Utah miles are much longer, unless some mistake had been 
made as to the distance. But A. kept asking questions concerning 
‘your great nation,’ as he called Great Britain, while B. inter- 
rupted him at intervals in order to point out more than ordinary 
lofty peaks amid the mountain ranges that hem in the lovely 
valley, or to record incidents either amusing or weird concerning 
the dreaded Danite Band or Avenging Angels, who about the 
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middle of the century committed such atrocious acts of cruelty, 
ostensibly in defence of Brigham Young and his vaunted creed. 

Shortly before sunset we branched away from the main track 
into a narrow trail, at first clearly perceptible, but difficult to 
follow by moonlight, the more so because the further we advanced 
the fainter it became. About two hours after dark, however, we 
reached our destination in safety, and found two other guns 
awaiting us near the small clump of trees and brushwood fixed 
upon as the meeting-place. 

A night more perfect it would be difficult to conceive. The 
temperature was warm, almost hot. Not a sound broke the abso- 
lute stillness, not a breath of wind stirred a leaf, while from the 
summit of a distant mountain range the moon shone down through 
the clear atmosphere so brightly that several ranges almost oppo- 
site, but very many miles from where we now lay rolled up in our 
blankets, stood ¢istinctly outlined. 


Salt Lake lies about fifteen miles from the city, and when 
some two hours before dawn I was suddenly awakened by the 
profuse caresses of a needlessly affectionate sporting dog—the 
offspring apparently of an American retriever and an Irish water 
spaniel—I gradually revived sufficiently to calculate that the Lake 
now lay three or four miles to our right. 

Having cooked and consumed a rough breakfast, fed and 
watered our horses, inspected their tethering and loaded ourselves 
with as many cartridges as we could carry, we set out on foot 
along the rough track indicated by A. and B., who acted as 
leaders, and apparently had no difficulty in picking out the way. 
Furthermore, they seemed anxious to push on lest other gunners 
should forestall us. 

‘ You see,’ B. said to me when we had travelled about a mile, 
‘plenty of hunters will be out to-day, and it’s always understood 
that the hunters who arrive first have the right to the ground. 
Plenty of duck? I just guess so. I’ve seen them flying over so 
considerable you couldn’t hear yourself think for the noise of their 
wings. Wait, and you will see. I guess that with luck we shall 
strike more wild fowl to-day than in England you would think 
about in ten years, if what I hear of your country is correct, and 
the Hush!’ he exclaimed, crouching suddenly, and pulling 
me down with him, ‘ you heard that?’ 

‘I heard nothing,’ I whispered; but almost as I spoke a dis- 
tant sound of wings swishing through the air fell upon our ears. 
It grew louder and louder as we lay back motionless, and a few 
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moments afterwards a dark line of indistinguishable moving 
bodies passed high over our heads. The line soon became indis- 
tinct, and the swishing sound faded and died. 

‘That lot has been disturbed,’ B. muttered, ‘otherwise they 
would not have flown so. They are making the creek by yonder 
point ; you can see it if you look hard. We must get on quickly,’ 
he added, glancing at his watch, and some five minutes later we 
overtook our companions. 

‘There were three or four hundred there,’ A. said, as he re- 
filled his pipe ; ; ‘they came over us, too. Our point lies about a 
mile ahead. You and B. 
must bear to the right. 
We shall be about a mile 
from you when you are 
both posted. You and B. 
should remain in sight of 
each other, I think, if you 
are going to the place I 
mean. You take these 
two dogs; the other three 
come with us.’ 

We had been waiting 
in ambush barely fifteen 
minutes or so, and the 
first streaks of dawn were 
as yet scarcely visible, 
when I suddenly heard, 
away to the left, loud 
quackings of alarm, as 
though eight or twelve 

‘HusH !' HE EXCLAIMED, CROUCHING duck were rising hurriedly 
em? from the water. Taking 

the clearness and stillness 

of the atmosphere into consideration, I judged these duck to be 
rising about half a mile beyond B., whose head and shoulders were 
now dimly visible above the clump of reeds in which he stood 
ensconced. About thirty seconds later the soul-stirring ‘ swish, 
swish’ again sounded in the air, though in which direction the 
duck were flying it was hard to decide. I glanced at my bob- 
tailed mongrel. He of course knew well enough, and his eyes 
were now riveted upon B.’s outline. Almost as I looked up I saw 
B.’s gun suddenly spring to his shoulder. A flash, quickly followed 
by another, and succeeded by two sharp reports that rang out on 
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the still morning air, and echoed again and again far up in the 
mountains, proclaimed that the day’ s work had begun. Almost 
immediately afterwards the sound of two more shots, fully two 
miles away, came re-echoing along the valley. Then followed 
several double shots and a couple of single shots, fired, I rightly 
supposed, by A. and his companions, and again the mountains 


FULLY THIRTY DUCK CAME FLASHING OVER HIS HEAD 


were filled with echoes. Indeed the echo in the Salt Lake 

Valley when the air is calm is remarkable. And now it was day- 

light, for twilight in the Western States lasts for a few minutes 

only. From my place of concealment duck and wild fowl of 

many sorts could be seen in several directions skimming over the 

small patches of water dotted about among the broad expanse of 
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reeds, or rising or descending at many different angles, but even 
Mr. Abel Chapman would have found difficulty in classifying these 
fowl as they flew, so great was their variety. On the preceding 
evening, and again in the morning, my companions had been 
talking about duck found in Western America, and contrasting 
them with the varieties that frequent Europe only, but they used 
so many colloquial terms that I was only with difficulty able to 
identify the particular sorts to which they referred. They spoke 
about ‘dragon ducks,’ and ‘dart apples,’ and ‘ butter balls,’ and so 
forth, as we talk of mallard, and teal, and widgeon, but my friends’ 
terms would convey naught to the mind of the ordinary English- 
man. I was thinking of this when B. suddenly fired a quick 
double shot, and I saw a couple of small duck come fluttering 
down into the reeds. Hardly had he crouched and reloaded when 
fully thirty duck of the same sort came flashing over his head, 
wheeling as they saw him, and rising rapidly. But their tactics 
came too late. Quick as thought the smart right and left rang 
out again, and another brace of duck went thumping into the 
reeds, the latter pair killed in far more masterly style than the 
previous two. His eye was getting ‘set’ now, and the rapidity 
with which he loaded his hammer-gun was surprising. A very 
smart, trained loader would not reload a self-ejecting hammerless 
gun more rapidly. The duck were now coming across and over 
from almost every direction, and hardly five minutes passed 
without one or other of us putting in a double shot, while from 
afar the echo of sharp reports continued travelling up the valley. 
B.’s ‘form’ was really astounding. A. had said that he guessed 
B. was ‘quite a marksman,’ but very few men hcre in England, 
looked upon as marksmen, could perform as brilliantly. The 
way in which he timed his shots was the point that struck me 
chiefly, but his coolness and his complete self-control were also 
noticeable. Never until about to fire did he raise his gun. As 
the butt touched his shoulder the barrels were swung forward or 
backward as the case might be, the triggers were pulled, and the 
birds fell; but so quickly, yet calmly, was it all done that hardly 
an instant seemed to elapse. Indeed, the sight of such brilliant 
shooting proved so attractive that one felt almost tempted to 
stand still and merely watch the performer. The sun had now 
risen for over an hour, and still the duck came wheeling over, 
absurdly regardless of the danger which they ran. Many were of 
course still immature, and bona-fide flappers we spared. The 
sound of the reports seemed not to disturb them, and even when 
they saw the guns they were not greatly alarmed. There were 
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but two things that one could not help longing for—namely, a pair 
of guns and a loader; but naturally in America such innovations 
have not yet been admitted—at least not so far as I have seen. 
These rough and ready sportsmen feigned contempt for our 
‘British hunters,’ though they secretly like the idea of a big shoot 
as conducted in England. How big a bag we should each have 
made with the help of a loader and a second gun it would be hard 
to say, for many a time four shots could have been obtained in a 
quick succession. As it was, B. frequently placed a right and 
left into the leaders of a string of duck, then loaded again and 
killed a pair of the tail bir¢s before they could get out of shot. 
Naturally we were often forced to wait until our barrels became 
cool, and many shots were thus lost. The barrels of B.’s gun 
were made of American steel, which certainly seemed to grow hot 
quicker than my barrels formed from English Damascus iron. I 
remember Miss Annie Oakley, the famous American girl-shot, 
telling me a year or two ago that our English guns were better 
balanced than American guns, and oddly enough two of these 
shooters volunteered similar information. They could pick out a 
well-built English gun in the dark, solely by handling it, they 
said. The other two shooters had never used English guns, but 
they had heard ‘noted hunters’ corroborate Miss Oakley’s and 
their companions’ statements. 

As the sun became hotter the duck gradually vanished. Truly 
their flight-time had lasted long enough, and never within three 
hours had I seen so many duck or so great a variety of wild fowl. 
B. was now wiping out his barrels and counting his empty shells, 
and he signalled to me to approach. 

‘Guess we've started well, anyway,’ he said, with a suppressed 
chuckle of satisfaction. ‘How about your duck hunting on the 
other side? Guess this knocks spots out of it, don’t it? My! 
it’s hot!’ he continued, passing the oily gun rag across his fore- 
head. ‘Try a peg?’ 

So speaking he produced a flask of rye whisky, about the last 
sort of spirit suitable in such weather, but gratefully consumed 
for want of something better. 

‘Useless going on now,’ B. resumed presently, as he re- 
screwed the top of his flask; ‘best join our mates and all get 
rested up until later. Plenty more shooting then.’ 

During the time spent between the two beats, if one may so 
call them, in the only shady spot near at hand, we discussed 
almost every sort of sport imaginable. My friends being anxious 
to understand clearly how we ‘manage the fox-hunting we hear 
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so much about,’ I proceeded to describe the sport in what I 
fondly believed to be simple and plain language, and was about 
to close the description with a hackneyed quotation from Whyte 
Melville, when A. suddenly interrupted with the crushing re- 
mark : 

‘And when you get near the fox you shoot him I guess?’ 

After that we changed the subject. 

But though unable to think of any sort of hunting except 
in connection with the gun, these men were evidently tip-top 
authorities on all kinds of shooting obtainable in America. And 
they were not in the least self-opinionated or self-assertive. 
Indeed, they one and all seemed only too glad to assist a stranger. 
The question of chokes versus cylinders was thoroughly threshed 
out. How often before has it been—how many more times will 
it be discussed? Nitro-compounds these men preferred. Black 
powders they used only when shooting in damp climates where, 
so they maintained, no nitro-compound could be depended upon 
to retain a uniform strength for over nine or ten months. 
Naturally they declared powder manufactured in the States to 
be superior to powder made over here, and they would not even 
admit that our guns could shoot as well as theirs. 

‘ Anyway, your guns don’t shoot any better,’ was the greatest 
concession allowed. 

When we ceased shooting we had collected all the duck and 
laid them out in rows. My companions classified every bird 
almost at a glance, but again the names used were local names 
merely, and therefore practically useless to me. They were 
bubbling over with yarns of all sorts, these Utah sportsmen. One 
of them had a friend ‘ that fond of clams’ that he would continue 
eating them and flipping the shells over his shoulder ‘until the 
mountain of shells behind him was so high that the top ones 
rolled back over his shoulder and fell on his toes.’ Then A. 
began to ‘blow’ about the size of the States as compared with 
the size of the British Isles, and did not seem in the least dis- 
concerted on being reminded that England owns some 250,000 
more square miles of territory in the States than America herself 
possesses. 

And so the time slipped by pleasantly enough, until the sun 
slowly became cooler and the faintest of westerly breezes stirred 
the air. 

‘We must get a move on us,’ A. said, as he filled his pipe for 
about the fiftieth time and slowly scrambled to his feet. ‘We 
will draw lots who gets the horses, as we sleep here to-night. 
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To-morrow we go further. It is not well to bring horses over 
night near the next day’s hunting-ground, as these duck seem 
somehow to think that horses mean danger. But anyhow you 
wouldn’t see near so many duck here to-morrow if we did stay,’ 
he continued, still addressing me. ‘One day’s shooting scares 
them for several days, especially when the execution has been as 
steep as it has been to-day. To-morrow all these dead duck will 
be sent for. To-night we must 
see to them.’ 

The task of walking to our 
previous night’s resting-place 
and fetching the horses fell to 
B., who did not seem well 
pleased thereat. 

‘We move to a fresh part 
now, A. said to me as we set 
out once more; ‘the ground 
lies further inland, about a 
mile from here. A lot more 
shooting yet, I can tell you.’ 

And so there was. It was 
A. who stood near me this 
time, almost completely con- 
cealed, and he shot fully as 
well as his friend. The ex- 
cellent ‘hand and eye acting 
in unison’ theory, of which 
we read and hear so much, 
was certainly put into practice 
most effectively by these two 
men. We saw far more small 
duck now than in the morning 
—forgive the unornithological 
classification—and though A. NEAR MN, ALMOST COMPLETELY 
expressed annoyance at the 
absence of the larger species, to my mind the former afforded 
far better sport. Our dogs, mongrels that many an English 
sportsman would not condescend to glance at, behaved admirably. 
‘Bad ’uns to look at, but good ’uns to go’ they were in the 
highest sense. 

They seemed to mark down every duck that fell, and though 
sent out to retrieve only at fairly long intervals, but seldom missed a 
bird. Towards nightfall the duck came slashing overhead in steadily 
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increasing numbers, paying little or no attention to the sound of our 
rapid fusillade and apparently forgetful of the morning’s havoc. 
Only when they caught sight of a human being were they in any 
way scared, and even then the fear of danger did not last long. 
How different from our British wild fowl! But they will not 
retain this delightful feeling of security for long. Already in several 
of the States wild fowl are annually growing warier. In some 
parts they are said to be growing scarce. In Utah, in parts of 
Nebraska, in parts of Colorado and California, and in many of 
the other States they are still plentiful enough, but in order to find 
them it is necessary to get well away from railroads and from 
civilisation in general. Probably the day will come when wild 
fowl are as scarce in the States as buffalo are now, but we shall 
not see that day, and when it arrives the buffalo, too, will most 
likely be extinct. 

It was now nearly dark, and the incessant swish swish, now 
loud, now faint, now quickly approaching, now rapidly departing, 
now approaching and growing louder on this side and growing 
fainter on that, or possibly advancing quickly from opposite points 
of the compass, still continued. Sometimes a string of duck would 
pass within twenty yards of the guns and appear to be so close 
that one almost refrained from firing lest the birds might be 
blown to pieces. Sometimes it seemed necessary to risk a long 
shot, and as assuredly as both barrels were emptied at long shots 
several duck would come swishing past within easy range. 
Again and again I saw the double flash of A.’s deadly gun and 
heard the thuds follow it, though A. himself was now almost in- 
visible in the darkness. And as the darkness increased the echo of 
the reports seemed to grow louder, seemed to roll away farther and 
farther, and to re-echo again and again and again in the far distant 
mountains. In the far distance, too, the low quackings of large 
gatherings of duck feeding’could be clearly heard, also the noisy, 
quarrelsome or greedy ‘ quack quack,’ ‘ quack quack’ of apparently 
each and every duck in the small and insignificant bunches. Why 
is it that a large concourse of wild fowl is so much quieter than a 
small gathering? No writer upon sport has yet, I believe, started 
a theory about this, though in all conscience we are theoretical 
enough as a rule concerning matters appertaining to sport. 

And soon we were once more in total darkness. The duck 
could be heard but not seen. The slight breeze was beginning to 
increase, and it made the air chillier than it had been during the 
previous night. 


Gradually the sound of wings subsided, and the ‘ quack quack,’ 
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‘quack quack’ was heard only at long intervals. Then it ceased 
entirely. And presently the strange, awe-inspiring stillness, 
almost painful in its intensity, that had so much impressed me 
upon the previous night, gave place to a low murmuring as the 
breeze passed slowly along the valley. Once more we lighted a 
fire and set to work to cook the chief meal of the day. A delight- 
ful day it had been too, and really capital sport we had enjoyed, 


and one felt regret only at the thought that friends over here had 
not been with us. 
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THE GREY STAG OF CORRIEVEAN 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


THE grey stag had been well known all over the north-west of 
Ross-shire for two or three years, appearing now in one forest 
and then in another, for such trifles as deer-fences did not appear 
to affect its movements in the slightest. It was an extraordinarily 
light-coloured beast—so light as almost to merit its sobriquet of 
grey—and carrying an exceptionally fine head ; and I think I may 
safely assert that not only had no stag in the Highlands ever 
been more persistently hunted, but that none had ever had so 
many hairbreadth escapes of death. Time after time had it 
baffled the most crafty stalkers and the most unerring rifles. No 
Peninsular veteran could have been more accustomed to the sound 
of bullets, nor, apparently, have treated them with greater con- 
tempt. The brute seemed to bear a charmed life, and fifty years 
ago would only have been deemed vulnerable through the medium 
of a silver bullet ; and, in its way, it had acquired a more than 
local fame. Letters about it had appeared in the newspapers, 
and in more than one country-house or club smoking-room 
had we listened to long discussions about it during the preceding 
winter. 

Consequently we were intensely delighted when, early in July, 
Colin MacDonald, in an excited epistle, the orthography of which 
I will not inflict on my readers, reported that so celebrated an 
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animal had actually taken up its quarters in our modest forest 
of Corrievean. Weekly bulletins from the same source kept us 
fully aw cowrant with our distinguished visitor’s movements. 
‘The grey beast had been seen again in the Corriedhu;’ ‘ Angus 
had spied the grey stag on the open moor on Friday, and it had 
one horn nearly clean of the velvet, and there were six points on 
it;’ ‘The grey stag had taken up its quarters in the birch-wood 
by Loch-nan-Caillach ;’ and so forth, until we ourselves, cooped 
up in hot, smoky London, grew to share in our stalker’s enthu- 
siasm, and to indulge in daydreams of how we would circumvent 
the grey stag when once we got down to the Highlands. 

Corrievean is not a large deer-forest, but, for its size, it is 
probably one of the best in Scotland, being always good for some 
score of stags end as many hinds, and afforditig, in addition, 
moderately good grouse-shooting on a part of the ground quite 
distinct from the deer-forest. Then, too, there is a capital little 
salmon river and very good sea-fishing ; so that altogether it is a 
charming little place. One of its great features is the large 
amount of timber in the forest, which affords most excellent 
shelter to the deer, both against the summer solstice and the 
winter storm ; and it was no doubt due to this attraction that the 
grey stag had selected Corrievean as a pleasant looality'3 in which 
to pass the autumn. 

Well, we arrived there on August 10, and were not very long 
in making the grey stag’s acquaintance. On the ‘ Twelfth,’ when 
we were shooting on a flat, heathery tract, not far from the lodge, 
where deer were rarely, if ever, seen, there suddenly rose out of a 
peat-hole a huge stag which, despite the black mire with which 
it was covered, we had no difficulty in recognising as the famous 
grey beast of which we had heard so much. Although we were 
a large party of men and dogs, and barely a hundred yards 
distant, it stood for at least a minute coolly staring at us, and 
then, without showing any particular signs of alarm, quietly 
trotted off, stopping once or twice to look at us again. 

It was, I think, the largest Highland stag I ever saw, with 
a magnificent head, already clean of velvet ; and I need hardly 
say that the whole party were much excited by its appearance. 
Colin, in particular, could talk or think of nothing else for the 
rest of the day. ‘Ay, that wass him, the grey teffle,’ he kept 
repeating. ‘Now we will pe aple to show those fellows at 
Inveronaig how to shoot,’ Inveronaig, be it explained, being 
a neighbouring forest, where the grey stag had been shot at four 
times unsuccessfully the previous season, and between the head 
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stalker of which and our own retainer there existed considerable 
rivalry. 

As it was a very early season, and there was no saying how 
long our guest might stay with us, we decided to begin stalking 
at once; and for a week or more we stalked and stalked, but 
never caught sight of it. Other deer we saw, but never the grey 
stag, although we hunted every nook and corner of the forest, 
until we began to dread that it must have moved on. But every- 
thing comes to him who waits, and late one afternoon we came, 
rather unexpectedly, on the great beast, contentedly feeding in 
company with some half-dozen hinds and two smaller stags. It 
was, as it happened, a very easy bit of stalking to get within shot, 
though we had to wait some time for a fair chance, as the other 
deer kept getting, more sworwm, in the way ; but at last we got a 
really good broadside chance, and, as we deliberately brought the 
sight of our rifle to bear on the brute’s shoulder, we already looked 
on him as ‘our meat;’ and to this day we cannot tell how such 
failed to be the case. We were perfectly cool, had an excellent 
position to shoot from, plenty of time for a deliberate aim, and a 
clear shot at but little over a hundred yards; but the awful fact 
remains that the first barrel was a clean miss, and the second, 
hurriedly ‘put in’ at 250 yards, proved equally fruitless; and 
sadder or angrier men than Colin and ourselves, as we wearily 
tramped home, you could not have found in Scotland that night. 
Three days later we got another—this time more difficult—shot 
at the grey stag, and missed again ! 

Well, to cut a long story short, for the next three weeks that 
infernal stag continued, like the Frenchman’s snipe, to afford 
constant, if somewhat stereotyped, sport both to ourselves and 
our friends. The cunning with which it baffled Colin’s most 
crafty stalks was only excelled by the extraordinary luck by 
which it invariably escaped the bullets which from time to time 
were discharged at it; and at last we ourselves began to despair 
of ever bringing about its downfall, and became inclined to agree 
with Angus, our head gillie, that there was something ‘no fery 
canny’ about the brute. Nay, even as in medieval times people 
used to employ a hired bravo to rid them of their enemies, so did 
we send for Cholmondeley Beaumont, the most renowned deer- 
stalker of the day, and a shikari who had killed big game all over 
the world. Cholmondeley came with alacrity and confidence, 
obtained an easy chance at point-blank distance, missed, and left 
us the next morning, imploring us, almost with tears in his eyes, 
not to sully his professional reputation by talking about his mis- 
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adventure. Finally, having harboured the stag in a corrie whence 
escape seemed impossible, we tried to drive it; but the brute 
broke straight back through the drivers, made a long circuit, and 
then coolly came and stood on the sky-line of a hill behind the 
line of rifles, whence it watched the proceedings with apparent 
interest and, no doubt, considerable amusement. 

It was about this time, when our gloom was at its deepest, 
that a diversion was effected by the arrival of the Boy. An 
appealing letter had come 
from a disconsolate mother 
in far-distant India, ignor- 
ant, let us charitably be- 
lieve, of the exigencies of 
the accommodation of a 
Highland shooting-box, im- 
ploring us to take in her 
only son, as measles had 
broken out in the South- 
country village where he 
was spending his holidays. 
He could not go back to 
Eton for another fortnight, 
there was nowhere for him 
to go to, and so forth; and 
this piteous appeal so 
worked on the feelings of 
another mother’s heart at ¥% 
Corrievean that she insisted 
on the Boy’s being asked ; 
and, accordingly, one fine 
day up he turned. And 
before he had been thirty- IT CAME AND STOOD ON THE SKY-LINE 
six hours in the house BEHIND 
every soul in it, from its 
tender-hearted mistress down to Jeanie the kitchenmaid, heartily 
wished him back in the measles-stricken hamlet. 

It was not so much his mischievous habits—though these were 
bad enough—as his general offensiveness that caused him to be so 
cordially disliked. An only child, thoroughly spoilt at home, he 
had been just long enough in a second-rate house at Eton to 
acquire @ full amount of public-school cheek, without any redeem- 
ing polish to counterbalance it. He was one of those odious 
urchins who cannot catch your eye without making a grimace at 
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you, who are_never happy unless they are attracting ‘notice’ 
in some way or another, and on whom no amount of snubbing 
has any effect. He would give an opinion loudly and confidently 
on any subject, from cookery or theology to the scenery of the 
Highlands; he stole cigarettes and tobacco, and consumed them 
surreptitiously in out-of-the-way corners ; and then, too, although 
proof was rarely brought home to him, he was always playing 
some monkey-like trick on his elders and betters. His was the 
cunning hand that mixed pepper with Colonel McMurdo’s snuff; 
that substituted 16- for 12-bore cartridges in Snapshot’s cartridge- 
bag (a trick that was not discovered until the enraged owner was 
five miles from home) ; that embellished the photograph of Miss 
Turtledove’s fiancé with spectacles and an imperial; and, in fine, 


‘that was at the bottom of a hundred similar grievous offences 


against property or dignity. He was, alas! too big to whip, and 
hospitality forbade us to turn him out of the house. 

What with the combined vagaries of the Boy and the grey 
stag, life did not pass so placidly as usual at Corrievean, and we 
all looked forward with much anticipation to the time when the 
former would return to his studies ‘neath ‘ Henry’s holy shade,’ 
and we should be able to give our undivided attention to the latter. - 
The very day before the youth’s departure was beautifully bright 
and sunny, and as the wind was in the wrong ‘airt,’ and we 
wanted to give the forest a rest, it was agreed that our whole 
party, ladies included, should join in a day’s sea-fishing. Excep- 
tion, however, was universally taken to the Boy’s accompanying 
us, as on a former occasion he had not only proved that he could 
be an even greater nuisance on board a boat than on dry land, 
but had publicly succumbed to violent mal de mer at lunch-time ; 
so it was gently, but firmly, hinted to him that he must stay at 
home. To our great surprise he received this intimation with the 
most angelic resignation, and so touched were we by this unwonted 
delicacy on his part that when just as the waggonette was driving 
off, and he came running after us with the request of ‘ Please, 
Uncle, may I shoot some rabbits with your little rifle?’ assent 
was cordially given, on the understanding that he confined his 
operations to ‘ the little fir plantation.’ 

Now there were many fir plantations about the place, and, 
although the Boy knew perfectly well to which of them he was 
intended to go, that did not happen to be the one he had marked 
out as the scene of his afternoon’s sport. Only three days before 
he had been allowed to accompany one of the gillies up into the 
forest to fetch down a dead stag which had perforce been left out 
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all night, and he had then beheld a sight, and made an inward 
resolve, which had occupied his mind day and night ever since. 
When quietly rounding one of the belts of timber which studded 
the forest, they had suddenly come on a feeding roebuck, of which 
there were always a few about the place. Never had the Boy 
seen, to his mind, so beautiful a creature, and he was considerably 


A FEEDING ROEBUCK 


surprised to find Donald, in answer to his string of questions, 

speak disparagingly, and even contemptuously, of it. One of 

Donald’s statements appealed, however, very forcibly to his 

imagination, and that was that roe-deer were easy to kill. Now 

the youth was occasionally allowed to amuse himself by trying to 

shoot rabbits with a little -220 rifle ; and as he gathered from Donald 
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that such a weapon was quite good enough to kill roe with, the 
idea of his being able to do so had literally burnt itself into the 
urchin’s brain. Of course he knew that such a proceeding would 
not be openly countenanced, and that he would have to do it ‘on 
the sly,’ and he was terribly afraid of the wrath of his elders if 
detected ; but he felt pretty confident that no one but himself need 
ever know anything about it, and as he gathered that roe-deer 
were not viewed with much favour by sportsmen—nay, Donald 
had even given him to understand that their presence was not 
considered desirable in a deer forest—he jesuitically soothed his 
conscience by the subtle argument that he would be doing his 
host a service by ridding him of this particular buck. He felt 
quite sure in his own mind that it would be perfectly easy to cut 
off the head of so small an animal with his pocket-knife : he could 
hide the body in the wood, and smuggle the head back to Eton 
in his hat-box, and then-—- But at this point even the Boy’s 
imagination could not do justice to the glorious picture of self- 
glorification which it had raised. He could only imagine the head 
as it would appear on the wall of his room at his dame’s, and 
himself the centre of an admiring and envious crowd of lower 
boys to whom he was dilating at length on the ferocity of roe-deer, 
and the skill and courage required to overcome them. 

Still, he had recognised there were great difficulties in his 
path ; and now, as he stood watching the waggonette disappear in 
the distance, he felt that Fortune had smiled on him, and swept 
the worst of them away. Nor did the fickle goddess’s favours 
end here, for when, having stuffed some lunch into his pocket, he 
betook himself to Colin’s cottage to obtain the ‘little rifle,’ Colin 
happened to be out, and Mrs. MacDonald allowed him to go into 
the gun-room by himself to get it. 

There was a goodly array of rifles in the gun-rack, and the 
little -220 was the nearest to his hand ; but the boy passed it over, 
and chose a ‘380, stafding next to it, once more stifling his 
qualms of conscience by the assurance that both were called 
‘rabbit ’ rifles. 

It was a lovely hot autumn day, and as the Boy panted up the 
steep slopes leading to the forest, he more than once repented him 
of his errand, and felt inclined to turn back. He had, as he 
thought, marked the little wood where he had seen the roebuck 
so carefully that he would have no difficulty in finding the way 
to it; but this, which had seemed so simple under Donald’s 
guidance, now turned out to be a very different matter. For 


three mortal hours did the Boy struggle wearily on, always uphill, 
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wading through patches of green moss, scrambling up stony 
screes, splashing over apparently boundless expanses of tussocky 
swamp, and yet to all appearance no nearer his goal than when 
he had started. Twice he made his way to distant clumps of 
timber, only to find they were not those he was in search of: the 
awful stillness and solitude of the hills, despite the heat and 
shimmer of the day, seemed to cast a species of chill on him, as 
indeed they often have on many an older and wiser person than 
he; his courage began to ooze out of his very finger-tips, and he 
was just preparing to turn back when he suddenly found himself 
close to the particular wood he was seeking, and, with a beating 
heart and a curious empty feeling at the pit of his stomach, 
proceeded to load his rifle and sneak quietly round the corner of - 
the planting. The Boy’s knowledge of venery was. as may be 
imagined, exceedingly small, and he was enormously surprised 
and disappointed not to find the self-same roe feeding on the self- 
same patch of grass where he had seen it « few days before ; but 
he comforted himself by the assurance that he had plenty of time 
before him; that the roe, which was probably lurking ir the 
recesses of the wood, would be sure to come out to feed sooner or 
later ; and that as he was very tired and hungry the best thing to 
do was to lie down, eat his Junch, and await the course of events. 
It was a charming spot for the purpose, a little oasis of heathery 
hillocks and green grass lying between ihe plantation—which as 
the Boy self-excusingly remarked consisted largely of firs—.and the 
bare rocky face of one of the steepest hills in Ross-shire. 

The Boy felt decidedly better when he had eaten his lunch: it 
was pleasant lying there buried in the deep heather, the afternoon 
sun was hot, and he had had a iong walk and eaten a copious 
meal. Even at that height the air was warm and soft; gradually 
a pleasant languor stole over him, his grasp on the rifle relaxed, © 
his eyelids closed, his head dropped on the heather, and in two 
minutes he was sound asleep. 

The Boy had slept peacefully for nearly three hours when he 
woke with a start and a kind of uneasy feeling that he was no 
longer alone. The sun, which had been pouring its rays full on 
him when he lay down, was now slanting towards the west, and 
a cool, strong breeze was blowing; and for a short time he lay 
without stirring, half-frightened, as full consciousness of the 
loneliness of his position came back to him, and then, gently 
raising his head, looked round him. He was lying on the summit 
of a little knoll, completely buried in yard-deep heather; and 
below him was the little stretch of green turf on which he had 
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seen the roebuck feeding ; but now, as he turned his gaze in that 
direction, what a different spectacle met his astonished eyes! for 
there, scarce fifty yards from where he lay, stood a huge animal, 
the like of which he had never seen before, nor probably will ever 
see again: a great stag, grey of coat, and heavy maned and 
antlered, was quietly cropping the short sward with quick, im- 
patient jerks, stopping occasionally to keep a watchful eye on a 
small mob of hinds which were feeding a little farther off. For 
some moments the Boy lay as though petrified. Personal courage 
had never been one of his attributes, and the sight of this great 
beast so close to him would have prompted immediate flight had 
he not simultaneously reflected that in the event of pursuit speed 
. would avail him nothing; then he determined to try the terrifying 
effect of the human voice on the lower animals, but vox faucibus 
hesit, his tongue refused its office, and again it occurred to him 
that such a proceeding might be taken as a challenge, and lead to 
the offensive on the stag’s part; and so he lay quite motionless 
and watched the great hart with mingled feelings of awe and 
envy; until, as he gradually recovered from the shock of his 
awakening, his heart began to throb less violently, and his courage 
to come back to him. Half insensibly, he fingered the rifle lying 
by his side, and wondered what the stag would do if he shot at it. 
To do him justice, he had not the slightest notion that so small « 
weapon would do more than ‘tickle up,’ as he termed it, so large 
an animal; and the Boy, who was a cruel lad, was an inveterate 
‘tickler up’ of dumb animals, as every cat or dog that came 
within range of his catapult could tesufy. Slowly he pulled the 
rifle to him, and, pushing it through the heather stems, took 
deliberate aim at the stag. But here Prudence once more inter- 
vened. Suppose the beast objected to being tickled, and retaliated 
instead of taking to flight ? This caused the Boy to hesitate ; but 
his innate love of mischief overcame the voice of his good angel, 
and, taking steady aim at the stag’s flank, he pulled the trigger. 
The crack of the little rifle rang sharply on the crisp evening air, 
and there was a simultaneous thud as the bullet went into some- 
thing soft, followed by a hurried wheeling and rushing as the 
hinds swung together and then galloped madly away. But the 
grey stag stood quite still, with his noble head in the air, until for 
one sickening second the Boy really thought that his turn to be 
‘tickled up’ had come. Only for one short breathing space did 
the stag so stand, and then, dashing furiously away, was lost to 
sight, and the Boy, scrambling to his feet, ran to the brow of the hill 
over which it had disappeared, to watch its course. By the time 
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he got there the stag was nearly a hundred yards off, still galloping 
so madly that the urchin thought he had missed, and cursed 
the loss of a chance of ‘tickling up’ that he would never have 
again. But even as he gazed he saw the great brute lurch in its 
stride, and then go staggering over like a shot rabbit. 

The Boy was dumbfounded, and threw himself prone on 
the ground, half expecting to see the stag rise up and attack him ; 


WITH ALL THE CHEEK WASHED OUT OF HIM 


but though he lay there for some moments no movement came 
from the grey mass down below, and at last, pulling himself 
together, he reloaded his rifle and cautiously picked his way 
towards it. Once he stopped and shouted at it, half frightened 
at the sound of his own voice; and then he tossed stones on to it; 
and finally, becoming bolder, he fired another bullet into it—into 
the haunch, by the way—but the lump of-grey hide and brown 
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antlers still lay motionless, and at last the Boy, with a strange 
feeling of aversion and revulsion, walked boldly up and touched 
it with his foot. It was quite dead! 


The night closed in wet and stormy, and the sea-fishing party 
had been home some time ere the Boy’s absence was noted ; and, 
indeed, it was not until dinner-time that any uneasiness on that 
score was felt and inquiries made; but these proved so alarming 
that a search party armed with lanterns was at once sent forth 
into the storm to scour the forest ; though it was not until nearly 
ten o'clock that a wet, famished, and blubbering urchin, with all 
the cheek washed out of him, was brought into the smoking-room, 
where a court of inquiry at once proceeded to sit on him, and 
managed, despite much prevarication, to extract an account of 
his day’s exploits from him. I must fain draw a veil over the 
scene that followed his confession, for my humble pen is totally 
inadequate to do justice to it, but suffice it to say that it was a 
very dispirited Boy that started for the South, tipless and forlorn, 
at the very earliest hour possible, on the morrow. 

The grey stag was brought down in the course of the day, 
and found to weigh nineteen stone and have a head of fourteen 
points; and I think that Colin summed up the situation and 
expressed our unanimous feeling when, after surveying its corpse 
in moody silence for some minutes, he turned on his heel and, 
with a ‘splendid groan,’ simply remarked, ‘Oh! that teffle of a 
boy.’ 
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RACING IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN PAMPAS 


BY W. H. VOULES 


‘On Sunday, the 25th inst., a race, subject to the established 
code of regulations, will be run at this store between Sefor Juan 
Gonzalez’s brown horse “The Pig” and Sefor Jose Maria 
Lopez’s piebald horse “ Terrible” for 500 dollars a-side; riders 
of 65 kilos each. The distance will be four squares! and a half, 
and the horses will be presented at the starting post at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon.’ 

Such is the literal translation of the notice that caught my 
eye one day on calling at a camp store, about a league from my 
ranche, a few years ago, when I was sheep-farming in the 
‘pampas’ of Buenos Ayres, some hundred miles from that town ; 
and as I had never witnessed a bona-fide camp race, I deter- 
mined to gallop over and see this one, especially as the Gonzalez 
named was the owner of the store, and an old acquaintance of 
mine. 

On arriving there about 2 p.m. on the day of the race, I 
found an enormous crowd already assembled, and it was with 
great difficulty that I could get near enough to the bar to procure 
a much-needed refresher after my gallop in the sun. 

The place was crammed with native ‘gauchos’ in holiday 
attire, drinking and smoking, while they listened to one of their 
number, who, accompanying himself on a guitar, was singing, in 
that nasal twang peculiar to the camp ‘ gaucho,’ some improvised 
verses on the impending race, which was the general topic of 
conversation. Outside the enclosure which fenced in the store 
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premises stood several unharnessed carts, whose owners had 
erected impromptu kitchens, and were busily engaged catering to 
the wants of those who had galloped from a distance to view the 
race. 

My friend Gonzalez soon caught sight of me, and made me go 
round to the back entrance, where, in a sort of private bar or 
ante-room, I found several of his particular friends, all partisans 
of the brown horse, assembled. Nearly all camp storekeepers 
make it their practice to keep one or two racehorses, as the cost 
of their maintenance is but trifling, and by making a race of this 
description they are sure to draw large crowds to their house ; 
besides, they seldom or never go the whole stake themsélves, as 
their neighbours are nearly all racing men, and are only too glad 
to assist with contributions of from ten to fifty dollars each. 

The present match had been made by an old native land- 
owner who lived near, and Gonzalez told me that he himself had 
not fifty dollars on the race, the whole of the money, some 601., 

being made up by the old native and his clique. 

; ‘To tell you the truth,’ he said to me in private, ‘I am afraid 
we shall be beaten. The piebald is a very quick horse, and has 
been brought some thirty leagues to make this race. Its friends 
seem to think that it will jump off with the lead and never be 
caught. My horse, too, has never yet run such a short distance, 
six to ten squares being about its mark. However, I am not going 
to lose all hope, as the piebald is but a sprinter, and the old 
brown may give some trouble unless the other goes clean away 
at the start, which I very much doubt, as we have got one of 
the best riders in the country up on ours ;’ and as he said this 
he pointed to a thin, wiry native of about fifty, who was sitting at 
the table with a cigarette in his mouth. ‘Take my advice, how- 
ever,’ he continued: ‘if you are going to back my horse, wait, as 
I and my friends intend to do, until we see how they go in the 
“ partidas,” and then we are sure to get odds.’ 

My answer to this was to put a twenty-dollar bill in his hand, and 
ask him to invest it for me on the brown to the best of his ability; 
and then, after a modest quencher, and having listened for a few 
minutes to the conversation as to the chances of Gonzalez’s horse 
pulling off the race, I strolled out to have a look at the course, which 
lay just in front of the house. Every camp store has its ‘ caucha’ 
or race-track, as customers often wax warm over the respective 
merits of their horses, and then races are made up and run on 
the spur of the moment. These ‘cauchas’ are nothing more 
than two straight paths, each about three feet in width, from 
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which the turf has been cleaned off with a spade. They are 
some eight or ten feet apart, and run parallel to each other, often 
being twenty squares (3,000 yards) in length. The four squares 
and a half that were to be run that day had been measured out 
afresh and carefully cleaned, whilst a line of small posts with a 
white flag on each, and a thin cord running breast-high from one 
to another the whole distance, completed the arrangements. The 
side on which each horse was to run had been specified in the 
agreement that had been drawn up at the time the race was 
made; and if a horse knocked down the cord and crossed its 


IT WAS DIFFICULT TO GET NEAR THE BAR 


opponent’s track, it lost the race, though it might be lengths in 
front when it did so. 

As the competitors had not yet put in an appearance, I 
returned to the house, and stood for some little time watching 
the natives throwing the ‘taba,’ a game of chance of which they 
all are fond, and over which large sums of money are lost and 
won. It derives its name from the knuckle-bone of a cow’s leg, 
with which it is played, and it seemed to me to be nothing more 
than throwing this bone from one to another over two lines some 
eight yards apart: if one side of the bone turned upwards, the 
thrower won; if the other, he lost. The spectators make bets 
among themselves, backing the one thrower or the other just as 
their fancy dictates. All the bets were made cash down, and the 
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stake of the throwers was held by a man appointed for the 
purpose, who performs the functions of a croupier. 

As this individual charges a percentage on every second win, 
he makes a pretty fair profit during the day, though half the 
gains go to the owner of the store, without whose consent no 
gambling would be allowed. Games of chance are supposed to 
be forbidden by the authorities; but though a small body of 
mounted police were there to keep order, they seemed to take the 
gambling as a matter of course, and even made bets on the 
throws when their officer’s back was turned, though that worthy, 
Ihave no doubt, had been squared by the storekeeper, and had 
no objection to the gambling going on as long as order was 
preserved. A couple of men, surrounded by a group of spec- 
tators, were playing a game of ‘bochas,’ which closely resembles 
our English game of bowls; but even this was played for money, 
and after watching for a few minutes I was sure that the two 
were experienced sharpers, and that the game had been got up to 
see if anyone would hazard a few dollars either on one side or 
the other. As three o’clock drew near fresh arrivals commenced 
to pour in, and I went to have a look at the brown, who, all 
sheeted and muzzled, was tied to a stake in the yard in the rear, 
beneath the shade of some trees. Its trainer was in close atten- 
dance, and evidently had a large stake on the race. 

Three or four other horses similarly equipped and attended 
were tied near. These belonged to Gonzalez’s party, and had 
been brought with the intention of running them against some of 
the many horses that had come to the meeting; but with the 
exception of one, a young half-bred, they were all ‘criollos’ 
(native-bred). The brown was in splendid fettle, and its coat 
shone like burnished satin. It appeared quite accustomed to the 
noise and confusion going on around it; and stood motionless, 
with ears drooping, half asleep in the sun.. When well looked 
after, and fed for a month or two on maize, oats, and ‘alfalfa’ 
(lucerne), these native horses present a very different appearance 
from those that wander, unkempt and uncared for, about the camp, 
and pick up what they can get. 

But now it was just on the stroke of three, and the owner of 
the piebald, who had passed the heat of the day under a clump 
of trees near the store with his horse, rode up to know if all 
was ready, while his trainer led the horse slowly up the track 
towards the starting place, followed by a numerous crowd. All 
preliminaries were soon arranged, each party electing his ‘ rayero’ 
or judge, who are stationed one on each side of the winning-post 
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on the contrary side to that in which the horse they represent 
willrun. They, in their turn, elect a ‘tercero,’ or third party, in 
case there is any difference of opinion between them in the event 
of a close race, and his decision is final. And now all was ready. 
The jockeys had been weighed, and stood by their horses waiting 
for the word to mount. But there was still a hitch. There was no 
one to count the starts and lower the flag, and to judge from the 
way in which the owners went about trying to persuade some of 
their friends to perform this duty, no one seemed desirous of the 
honour. By the rules of camp racing, which have been drawn 
up by the Provincial Government, the flagman is stationed eighty 
yards down the course from the starting place, and the horses 


THE OWNER OF THE PIEBALD RODE UP TO KNOW IF ALI. WAS READY 


have to pass him at a gallop to constitute what is called a ‘ partida.’ 
Eight ‘ partidas’ are allowed, and if the riders are unable to get 
off on equal terms, and let go in one of these, they have another, 
which is known as the starter’s; after which the flag is put up, 
and is lowered directly the horses turn their heads again towards 
the winning-post, and simultaneously commence to gallop. If 
either rider checks his horse or remains standing after the flag 
is lowered, he loses the race or gets a very bad start. Under 
these circumstances the post of flagman is no sinecure, and is 
often the means of making the man who fills it unpopular with 
either one party or the other, who accuse him, and son.etimes 
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with reason, of favouring their rivals. The first one found was 
objected to by the piebald faction, as a partisan of the brown 
horse, for they knew well that, though their steed was like a flash 
of lightning in the start, they had one of the most experienced 
jockeys in the country against them, who, if he could only steal, 
by favour or otherwise, the slightest advantage at the fall of the 
flag, would give their horse all its work to win. Another, how- 
ever, was chosen to the satisfaction of both parties, and the word 
was given to. mount. When the riders are once on horseback, the 
whole stake is forfeited if one of the competitors retire from the 
fray; whereas, before they mount, an owner can withdraw his 
horse, even from the starting-post itself, at the last moment, and 
only pay the deposit. Directly the riders were seen on horseback, 
everyone knew that there would be a race, and that the reports 
rife during the day that the brown would pay forfeit had no 
foundation. By this time nearly everyone had left the store and 
mounted to see the race, and the spectators now formed two long 
lines from the start to the winning-post on each side of the 
course, down which the policemen rode, keeping the crowd back. 

The piebald was evidently the favourite, as it was a well-known 
performer, and was running more within its distance than the 
brown ; so offers of even money met with no response, and before 
the first two ‘ partidas’ had been made, 10 to 8 was freely offered 
on its chance. Both horses were old hands at the game, and on 
first entering on the track seemed hardly able to move, but after 
making two or three short spurts, first at a walk and then at a 
trot, their blood began to warm, they broke into a gallop, and 
after the fourth or fifth ‘partida’ both were thoroughly excited 
and going great guns. 

It was certainly an interesting sight. The jockeys in their 
shirtsleeves, and with a handkerchief tied round their heads, sat 
barebacked on their horses, watching each other as a cat does a 
mouse, and ready to take advantage of the slightest slip or mistake 
of their opponent, while the horses themselves, so sluggish at the 
outset, were now all fire and eager to be off directly their heads 
were towards the winning-post, though when pulled up after a 
strong spurt and turned towards the starting-post again, they 
walked slowly back, requiring frequent applications of their riders’ 
heels and slight touches of the whip to reach it. There they 
remained perfectly still, with heads facing outwards, till they were 
brought round simultaneously for another spin, when they again 
dashed off at full speed like arrows from a bow. Seven ‘partidas’ 
had now been made, and the horses were going their best. Both 
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riders were calm and wary, but the one on the piebald, who had up 
to now been puffing at a big cigar, threw the stump away, and 
took a firmer hold of the reins. Each carried two of the native 
whips, hanging by a leather thong from his wrists, so that 
there was no necessity to change them from one hand to the other. 
The horses turned again for the eighth and last. Surely they 
would let go in this! On came the steeds, straining every nerve, 
and the ground rattling beneath their hoofs. The piebald was a 
little in front, though its rider kept it well in hand, and watched 
every movement of his opponent. 

‘Vamos !’ (Let us go) he shouted all of a sudden, raising his 
whip as he spoke; but the other did not accept the challenge, so 
he pulled up the piebald at once, and, jumping off its back, led it 
up the track to the starting-post again, offering to bet 100 dollars 
to 80 on his horse as he did so, which nobody seemed disposed 
to take. ‘The brown cannot keep up with the piebald,’ was the 
general comment, and offers of 10 to 8 and 10 to 7 on the latter 
could be heard on all sides, mostly without takers, though a few of 
the more venturesome snapped up the longer odds. It was evident 
the two riders were trying to outwit each other, the one on the 
piebald endeavouring to make his horse run as little as possible 
so as to save it for the final struggle, while the other, trusting to 
the superior staying powers of the brown, sought to take as 
much out of his rival’s mount as he could before he would let go. 

‘Gentlemen, this “partida”’ is for yourselves; make your 
horses run and see if you can agree to let go, as after this I shall 
put up the flag,’ said the starter, drawing a red silk handkerchief 
from his pocket, which he proceeded to tie on the end of his whip ; 
and the crowd began to move down towards the winning-post, 
except a few, myself and Gonzalez included, who preferred to 
watch the start. 

It was grim earnest now and no mistake. On they came 
again, the piebald once more in advance, its rider bending over 
its neck with a tight hold of the reins, and nursing his horse all 
he could, the brown just behind sticking to its work with dogged 
pertinacity. Again the rider of the piebald challenged ; it was no 
go, our jockey intended to wait for the flag and tire his opponent’s 
horse a little more if he could, so the other pulled up his, which was 
slightly sweating with its exertions, and returned on foot, followed 
by the brown, whose rider did not dismount, but made a quiet © 
sign to Gonzalez as he passed, and that gentleman immediately 
snapped up two bets of 100 to 80. 

Up went the flag and we waited in breathless excitement. For 
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some ten minutes the horses twisted and turned about, each rider 
with one eye on the flag, and the other on his opponent, hoping to 
catch him at a disadvantage. First one and then the other rushed 
off at full speed, but the one who was last to turn pulled up his horse 
before it could break into a gallop, and the starter gently dropped 
the flag which he was holding over his head. They turned again, 
and again the rider of the piebald started off, watching the flag 
which was once more held aloft, and challenging as his horse com- 
mencedtorun. ‘Esperame, Esperame’ (Wait for me), replied the 
other, and as his rival slightly checked his steed to do so, ‘Vamos!’ 
he cried, and simultaneously both riders’ whips fell on their horses’ 
flanks. The cute old jockey had obtained the advantage he sought, 
and forced the other to let go. His quick eye had noticed that the 
piebald was changing its legs just as its rider challenged, and he 
let go the brown, a little behind it is true, but with his horse well 
in hand and running straight and strong. Down went the flag, 
and they were off. Forsome eighty yards or so they ran neck and 
neck, both riders plying their whips, but then the superior speed 
of the piebald began to tell, and it forged ahead, recovering the 
ground it lost at the start. 

Directly it did so its rider ceased to use the whip, and bending 
over his horse’s neck urged it forward with voice and heel only. 
Down the course the horses flew, the brown responding gallantly 
to its rider’s calls, though he had never taken the whip off it from 
the start, and we followed at full gallop. ‘A hundred dollars on my 
horse!’ shouted Gonzalez excitedly as he saw the rider of the 
piebald raise his whip again, and begin to ride his horse, though 
yet 100 yards from the winning-post. ‘A hundred to fifty, a 
hundred to twenty on the brown!’ he shouted again; but there 
were no takers, and we galloped down to the post to learn that the 
brown, running on gamely all the way under the whip, had got 
up and beaten its opponent by half a length. 

‘Thanks to the start,’ said Gonzalez, as we followed the 
victorious jockey to the scales ; ‘if the piebald had got clean away 
at first my horse would never have caught it; but the struggle in 
the first hundred yards to get on terms with the brown again 
took all the steel out of it, and it was sweating before they started.’ 

Both riders seemed more distressed by their exertions than 
the horses themselves, and though I examined the brown to see 
if it showed any signs of punishment, I could find none; indeed 
the rider who was quite cool again, and had another cigarette 
already in his mouth, informed me that he was only flicking his 
horse all the way down the course, and gave it but two or three 
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smart cuts in the last fifty yards just as they reached the crowd 
to prevent it from hanging back. 

‘I do not believe in whipping,’ he added, ‘ for these straight- 
cutting whips are severe, and a horse curls up and will not run 
under the lash. All this brown wants is a slight reminder to let 
it know what to expect if it does not try its best;’ and he patted 
the neck of the horse, which was eating its afternoon ration with 
evident relish, as it had been kept on short commons all day to 
make it run light. 

We now adjourned to the store, where both owners and their 
immediate following were engaged in emptying a few bottles to 
the health of the victors and vanquished, and after some 
skirmishing another race was made, to be run at once, between 
a stable companion of the loser and one of the old native’s 
horses. This last, however, had all the best of the deal, as these 
‘gauchos’ are very cute at racing, and know well that the losers 
would be sure to try to get their money back ; so our old friend 
stood his ground until he had made a race on very advantageous 
terms for his horse. : 

On going back again to the ‘caucha’ we found some eight or 
nine couples engaged in ‘partidas,’ as nearly everyone comes to 
the races on their best horse with the intention of making a few 
dollars if they can, and sprints for sums of from two to ten 
dollars were now the order of the day, a lot of money changing 
hands in outside bets between the partisans of the various 
competitors. 

Each couple made a ‘ partida’ and then walked their horses 
back to the starting place outside the track, so as to make room 
for others— the crowd, who were all orderly and well behaved, being 
kept back by the police. I remarked that very few in these 
small races waited for the hoisting of the flag, but got their 
horses on equal terms and let go at the fifth or sixth attempt. 
The general distance run was from three to eight squares, and 
small painted sticks, stuck in the ground, all the way up the 
course, had each the number of yards to the winning-post marked 
on them. Every man seemed averse from running strange horses, 
and had generally some idea of the racing capabilities of the 
animal he was going to run before putting down his stake, which 
once down is forfeited if one of the competitors backs out. Many 
artifices are employed to hide the identity of the horses, though 
all natives are very quick at recognising those they have once 
seen run, and know them again in an instant. One old fellow, 
evidently a character in his way, kept repeatedly challenging a 
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young horse which everyone knew had been brought there on 
trial, taking care to select some of the best racers present when 


. asked to name the one with which he wished to run; and on the 


owner declining his challenge, he finished by declaring that the 
colt was no racer, and that he would take one out of his cart, 
which was close at hand loaded with fruit, and run it twenty 
squares for fifty dollars. This challenge somewhat nettled the 
man to whom it was addressed, but after some further haggling 
and a careful scrutiny of the cart-horse in question, which 
appéared to have been pulling in the chains, as it was all covered 
with dry sweat, a race was made which the old fellow’s horse, a 
black, lean and lithe as a greyhound, won in a common canter. 
I was told afterwards that the horse was a racer of no small 
merit, and was always kept well minded, but its artful old owner 
had thrown a bucket of water over it that morning, which, when 
dried by the sun, made the horse appear to have been sweating, 
while it had been put in the cart just before reaching the course. 

The race which had been made in the store proved, as every- 
one expected it would, an easy victory for the old native’s 
representative, who won in hollow style, and the owner then gave 
his opponents a chance of getting back some of their money by 
running another of their horses six squares with his ‘ mestizo’ 
for fifty dollars. All the money was on the last-named, but in 
obedience to a tip from Gonzalez I refrained from backing it, as 
he told me that, in addition to being but half broken in, the colt 
was backward and very short of work. The result showed the 
correctness of his judgment, as its opponent had the foot of the 
colt all the way and won anyhow. 

‘My money is not lost, however,’ I heard the old native 
remark to Gonzalez afterwards ; ‘ we have the time of the other, 
and will run it again next week with a dark one I have at home ; 
besides, the gallop will do my youngster good, and will open its 
eyes a bit. It is just as well, too, that Lopez’s party should win 
one race; it will give them courage to run my chestnut to- 
morrow with the money they have won over this race, but not 
from us,’ he added with a chuckle. This speech left me 
pondering, and enabled me to see that it would not be a very easy 
thing to win money from natives at their own game of racing, 
however sharp the party might be who attempted it. I noticed, 
too, several with stop-watches taking the time of various horses 
that ran, which they do very correctly, and depend more on it 
than we English do. 

The sun was now going down ; s0, after tasting a piece of the 
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young heifer which the owner of the brown had immediately sent 
for after winning, and had had killed and roasted, hide and all, 
to celebrate his horse’s victory, I bade a hearty farewell to Sefior 
Gonzalez and his friends, and galloped home in the twilight, 
leaving the store still crowded, the natives having again 
commenced to gamble at the ‘taba,’ which would only be 


relinquished when it became so dark as to render further play 
impossible. 


THE GANNETS OF THE BASS 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


OnE of the oldest families in Scotland is that of the gannets of 
the Bass, and certainly one of the most numerous. It is 
reckoned that their numbers are not fewer than from ten to 
fifteen thousand—a very respectable army—and there are colonies 
and connections of the great main family who have their seats 
upon Ailsa Craig and other less notable strongholds. Ever since 
‘The Bass ’—as the natives of East Lothian familiarly term that 
great rocky island that rises abruptly from the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth—has been known to history it has been the 
principal home of the gannets. It is true that in earlier days, 
when the storms of war raged around the rock with a more 
disturbing influence than the familiar storms of ocean, the 
gannets were less at peace in their homes. The Bass has afforded 
a refuge for more than one Scottish prince falling upon troublous 
days. Covenanters were from time to time confined in its 
dungeons to cool their militant spirit, and it was the last spot in 
Scotland to hold out in the Stuart cause. But since the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when the fortifications on 
the rock were demolished, it has been given over to the exclusive 
possession of the sea-birds, its oldest inhabitants and rightful 
owners. 

Of course this round reckoning of their numbers, at between 
the ten and fifteen thousand, can be but the roughest estimate. 
The actual census is impossible to take, and for many months in 
the year not a single gannet is to be seen on the rock. They are 
wonderfully exact in the times of their coming and their depar- 
ture, but whither they go no man can precisely say. Probably 
they are scattered over the surface of the sea, making it their 
playground and fishing-ground during the day, and their soft and 
secure bed at night. At these times most of us are familiar both 
with the birds and their picturesque manner of fishing. It is 
delightful to watch them passing, on great outstretched wings, 
overhead, as one sails upon their feeding-ground. Suddenly one 
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of them sees a fish in the water below him; he poises himself a 
moment to make sure of his aim, then, slanting downwards on 
half-closed wings, pressed ever closer and closer to his body as he 
nears the waves, he dashes into the water with a perpendicular 


drop, sending up a shower of foam as from the blowers of a 
whale; then up he comes a moment later, swallowing the fish 
that he has taken in his downward plunge, and rises into the air 
again to make ready for another swoop. 
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This appears to be the invariable manner of their fishing, and 
it is a common tale that sailors take advantage of it for their 
capture by fastening a herring on a piece of board, painted to 
resemble the colour of the water, which they tow behind the 
ship, so that the gannet, seeing the fish and descending upon it, 
may break its neck as its beak strikes the board. This is the 
theory of the capture, and it sounds simple enough. Of course it 
may be true—it is proverbially difficult to prove a negative—but 
the writer has asked many coasting sailors whether they have 
ever seen any of the gannets taken by this means, and the 
answer has invariably been that they have often known the plan 
tried, but have never seen a gannet as the result of it. A priori, 
it is hard to conceive that a bird whose eyesight is so fine that it 
can perceive a tiny fish in the water fifty feet below it could fail to 
detect the clumsy apparatus of board to which the fish is attached 
_for the purposes of its destruction. Perhaps it is as well to 
receive the narrative in the cautious spirit with which Herodotus 
accepted some of the strange tales that were told him in his 
travels. The gannet is familiarly known as the Solan goose, but 
it is doubtful whether he is such a goose as this tale represents 
him. In any case the name is somewhat of a misnomer, for he 
has scarcely any likeness to the true geese; and, after all, it is by 
a very ignorant choice that we have selected this wisest of birds, 
the saviour of the Capitol, as our modern emblem of stupidity. 
He is very nearly as acute as our alternative emblem of foolish 
qualities, the donkey. 

There is a manner, however, in which, accidentally, he is 
often captured—in the nets of the fishermen. He may be able 
to detect the board on which is the herring, but even his keen 
eyesight does not enable him to take in all the holding 
qualities of the net that he meets in the water. A Skye boatman 
has confessed to the writer that he was once very much terrified 
by a gannet which he brought up with his nets at night, and 
believed for a while to be ‘ the ghost of his father.’ But this bird 
had evidently been entangled in the net on the surface of the sea, 
for it was alive when the net was hauled in, and it was by the 
flapping of its great wings that the simple Celt was terrified. It 
has happened times and again, however, that gannets have been 
caught, in very deep water, in turbot nets. These nets, naturally, 
since the fish is flat and lies on the bottom of the sea, are set at 
the bottom, and from this circumstance it is easily seen the 
gannets must descend to a considerable depth in their dives. 

The excellent amateur photographer, better known to fame as 
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the ex-amateur champion golfer and hero of a hundred fights, 
Mr. J. E. Laidlay, who took the wonderful portraits to which 
this letterpress is merely subsidiary, had rather unique oppor- 
tunities for observing exactly the habits of the gannets. Living 
on the mainland opposite, he was able with a glass to discern 
very accurately the date at which the wandering gannets 
gathered, as if by one accord, on the rock for nesting purposes. 
This date during a series of many years was, as nearly as 
may be, March 1. The birds were as punctual as if they had 


consulted the calendar. All through February not a gannet was 
to be seen on the rock. On the first day of March, or within 
a day either before or after that date, the terraces would be 
densely thronged by them. Forthwith they would begin upon 
_ the domestic business for which they had arrived, jostling each 
other for the best nesting places, fighting and pecking, and flying 
about the great rock in a dense crowd. In order to take the 
likenesses which illustrate this article, the photographer had need 
to bea bold and active gymnast, as well as an artist. The cliff on 
which the gannets nest is absolutely precipitous; to scale it from 
below is out of the question. There is but one way of approaching 
them —by a rope, from above. To be slung down over the head 
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of a precipitous cliff, by means of a rope, with the sea roaring 
hundreds of feet below, is of itself not in the nature of a pleasant 
holiday ; but when, to this initial difliculty, is added the burden 
of the heavy camera strapped to the back, the trouble of finding 


a ledge on which to fix it for the purpose of taking the photo- 
graph, and the disturbance of all the senses occasioned by the 
perpetual passing of the great birds, threatening almost to sweep 
the artist from his perch with their great outstretched pinions, 
and last, but by no means least, the intolerable stench that arises 
from their nesting places— the whole forms a total of distracting 
influences which must have needed a very cool head and nerves ex- 
cellently kept in control to contend against successfully. How suc- 
cessfully Mr. Laidlay achieved his purposes, though so beset with 
difficulties, and even dangers, these photographs sufficiently show. 

The home of the gannet, in the nesting time, is in some 
respects a singularly unattractive spot on close acquaintance. 
From a distance it is beautiful, grand, majestic—there is no 
epithet of the grandiose or the picturesque that is misplaced in its 
description—but an intimate inspection reveals a débris of decaying 
fish and other loathsome substances that sorely offend the nostrils. 
The birds also have, for their salvation, in common with many 
other sea-birds, the faculty of vomiting the contents of their 
stomachs under the influence of fear. It is not certain to what 
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extent this pleasing feat is a voluntary act, or how far it is 
dependent on simple reflex action, but its effect is certain enough 
—to induce a sympathetic feeling of nausea in the beholder, and 
to lighten the bird’s stomach so that it can fly at ease from the 


source of its terror. Anyone who has seen the ridiculous little 
efforts at flight which are made by puffins whom a yacht has 
overtaken in the midst of a shoal of herring will realise the value 
of this power of lightening itself to the gannet. Its effect on the 
spectator, however, must be witnessed at close quarters to be 
fully realised. It is bad enough to stand even at the base of 
the cliff while sea-birds in any numbers are building above. 
The eggs, dislodged from the terraces as the birds fight for 
their places, are sent down so constantly that a sufferer, at Ailsa 
Craig, likened his experiences to those of an unpopular candidate 
for Parliament in the days of the hustings. The gannet, however, 
is an exceptionally good mother, and when, as often happens, the 
storms are raging so fiercely that the wind would blow the 
unprotected egg off the rocky ledge, she sits night and day to hold 
it in its place. One egg, as a rule, contents her; but if that 
single hope of the family be lost or taken from her early in the 
season, she will then lay another and hatch it out undaunted by 
the disastrous fate of the first. You will scarcely know her from 
her husband, so alike in aspect and plumage are male and female; 
NO. XIX. VOL. IV. Q 
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but the male, on close inspection, will be found slightly darker on 
the head. 

But though you may frighten the gannet on its nest so badly 
as to make it sick—to the common distress, no doubt, of the bird 


and yourself-—you will with difficulty frighten it sufficiently to 
make it leave its nest. You may poke it with a stick, and 
it will respond with pecks at the stick; it will even attack 
your hand, in a savage and dangerous assault, if you venture on 
manual interference. This courage in the defence of its home, of 
course, makes the gannet a good ‘sitter,’ when once the photo- 
grapher has reached and focussed it. It was thus that Mr. 
Laidlay was able to take such close and excellent photographs of 
the birds on their nests. And while those who have actually 
started on the incubating business are sitting for their 
portraits, according to the pictures exhibited, all their com- 
paratively unemployed husbands, sisters, cousins and aunts— 
whom they reckon up by numbers far larger than dozens-—are 
sailing round the photographer’s head, wondering greatly at his 
strange appearance, and affording him a unique opportunity for 
a snap-shot at birds on the wing, such as is presented in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. In some of the nests—or on 
them, to be exact, for the ‘nest’ is rather the name of a bare 
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locality than of any aggregation of sticks or other bedding—are 
young birds in various stages of development, from the tiny puff- 
ball just out of the egg to the mottled cygnet (to continue the Solan 
‘goose’ nickname) just ready to take its feeble flight down to the 


water. Of these, also, Mr. Laidlay succeeds in giving us excellent 
examples. These black feathers of immaturity the bird will not 
entirely moult until about the fifth year, when it will acquire the 
snowy plumage, with black-tipped wings, of the perfect adult. 

The young birds of the previous year—that is to say, young- 
sters of about a year old—take no part in nesting operations. 
They do, indeed, return to the rock during the summer, but not 
until the serious nesting business is over. Why they should 
return at all at this season is not altogether obvious, but return 
they do, about the time that the last cygnets are being launched 
into the ocean, and may very easily be distinguished by their 
mottled plumage. In the following year, still with some markings 
of their miniature black feathers about them, they will return with 
the rest at the beginning of March, and set up house on their 
own account. 

Such are the principal modes of life of this most ancient and 
more or less respectable family, and there is no phase of it that 
the photographer has not portrayed for us in singularly effcctive 
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and faithful portraiture. There is a legend that the tenure on 
which the owner of the Bass holds this property is conditional 
on his sending twelve gannet’s eggs annually for the supply of 
the Queen’s table. Her Majesty has many singular and, one 
would suppose, rather embarrassing presents, from time to time, 
from foreign potentates, but few, one would imagine, whose 
disposal would trouble her more than these dozen gannet’s eggs. 
By some people we are told that gannet’s eggs are as good as 
plover’s eggs, but these romancers are probably of the large 


number of those who have not tasted the former delicacy. There 
are even those who assert that the gannet itself was considered a 
dainty dish on the tables of our forefathers; but they, as we 
well know, were men of wonderful stomach, to which we may in 
some measure ascribe the enfeebled condition of our own diges- 
tions. From a single personal experience the writer would be 
inclined to place the eating of a gannet at least on a level, as a 
feat of gastronomics, with the famous labours of Hercules. After 
all, the tale that the Queen’s breakfast table is supplied from the 
Bass Rock belongs, in all probability, to the realm of pure fiction ; 
and there is no ground in reason for interfering with these 
beautiful birds on the rocky island that they have made their 
own by a tenancy of countless generations. 
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RUNNING 
BY W. BEACH THOMAS 


NotHinc—not even a famous ‘ run ’—lives in the memory like 
a good race. Almost every quarter-mile race I ever saw is as 
clear to me now, from start to finish, as on the day it took place. I 
defy anyone to forget them, those runaway races of Tyndall, that 
last fifty yards of Le Maitre, or, more lately, the great finishes 
by Lloyd, Monypenny, and Fitz-Herbert. But ruaning, though 
at least as exciting as any other athletic sport, is somehow at the 
bottom of the scale socially. A runner, it is thought, is a person 
who runs not so much for the sake of the pure sport as for the 
prizes. The runner is often regarded as ‘a bounder’ and not 
seldom ‘a pothunter.’ Professionalism, which here brings no 
advantages with it, is rampant. An amateur. may. not, under 
any circumstances run a professional, though, in spite of this 
and many other stringent regulations, the A.A.A. still find it 
possible to keep their ranks free from the professional-amateur, 
the man who runs for a matter of odd moneys. 

A professional runner (considered very ‘straight’ in his class) 
once gave me the history of most of these running races. A young 
man found hecould run. His father at once bought a stop-watch 
in order to time the son and his opponents at practice. To his joy 
the boy turned out ‘a yard quicker’ than the rest, and the fortune 
of the two was made. For some days or weeks the son ran at 
practice with lead in his shoes (a fact!) to trap other paternal 
time-keepers. When the great race came off, the son took 
care to run only second in all preliminary heats, so that the father, 
concealing his paternity, was able to take innumerable bets at long 
odds against the son for the final. The profits, deducting a sum for 
the stop-watch, were shared. Such is professional running, and, 
to tell the truth, not much unlike it is much amateurism. At 
the smallest of small meetings there is always someone ‘ making a 
book,’ with a friend or two in the background trying ingenuously 
to discover if ‘the man in the yellow shirt’ means to win. 
Indeed, a genuine amateur cannot compete in local or even 
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London meetings without some risk to his reputation. So 
much is this the case that it is difficult to induce ’Varsity athletes 
to compete even in the amateur championships. 

The result is that running as a pure sport seems to begin and 
end at the ’Varsities and Hospitals, though even here it appears to 
be under some slight social ban. 

Perhaps, after all, the chief reason is that the majority of 
people are so ignorant on the subject. They consider the runner 
a mere selfish individual, unacquainted with the pleasure of com- 
bination. But, to begin with, it is clear that the importance and 
delights of ‘ pace-making ’ have never entered their heads. Now 
there is nothing in the sport more difficult or more delightful than 
this making the pace for a good runner. To take one instance, it 
was once my duty to make the pace for (as the papers say) ‘ the in- 
comparable’ Cross in’88. The post involved not only the necessity 
of running together every other day for a month and of acquiring 
at least as long a stride as ‘the first string’ (for a short-strided 
pace-maker is hopeless), but also learning to complete each of the 
first two laps up to an exact time: in this case the first in 
1 min. 26 sec., and the two in 3 min. Further, in the actual 
race it meant a continual turning of the head so as to leave the 
inside for Cross and not for anyone else—all this necessarily spoil- 
ing one’s own chance, of a first, or, possibly, even of a second 
place. The uninitiated laugh at the idea, but it is beyond 
dispute that most athletes cannot do themselves justice without 
a pace-maker; indeed, there are many instances in Oxford 
running of men who have run year after year entirely in this 
capacity, and have never finished a single race in the Inter-’ Varsity 
Sports. Again, people look on an athletic team as ‘ a scratch lot,’ 
but it is quite certain that the value of training together, of being 
a team, is at least as great as in any other pastime. Certainly no 
one who has walked and run over the Brighton Downs with the 
rest of the team during the fortnight preceding the ’Varsity 
Sports can possibly over-estimate the debt which Oxford athletics 
owe to Mr. Jackson for the introduction of this system. 

Nor is training to be considered all labour. An afternoon on 
the running ground is as full of amusement as a day’s cricket. 
The programme should be varied ; for the athlete is no specialist. 
To learn the approved style of ‘ putting,’ to practise starts, to run 
a good lap or two, to try a small jumping competition, to stride 
the hurdles, are a few of the varieties that may be studied in an 
afternoon’s practice by the lover of the game, to the benefit of his 
special distance. Again it is thought that men are runners by 
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nature, not by art, while in reality a runner is made at least as 
much as a cricketer. Watch a beginner at the game, and his— 
grotesque movements will inspire you with laughter. His hands 
work—like a prize-fighter’s—up and down towards the nose; his 
body is back and following the legs at a considerable distance ; the 
legs themselves are all bent as they touch the ground, not 
straightened as a trotter’s should be. To see him at the start is 
equally ridiculous. In every college handicap that ever was run 
by far the majority of the grotesque stooping tribe will step back, 
if you notice, quite far back, instead of forward, as the pistol 
fires, the skilful runner having meantime advanced a full yard. 
Photographs of such events remind one of ‘ the incorrect attitude ’ 
in the old skating books. Certainly there is more in running 
than meets the eye, nor is it quite accidental that this branch of 
sport has appropriated to itself the general name ‘athletics.’ If 
for no other reason, it can claim at any rate the longest pedigree 
and has won in the past the greatest honour. On the whole, 
running has of late increased in popularity at the ‘Varsities. 
Instead of only one meeting a year, there are now contests between 
the hospitals and separate colleges. One, between Keble and 
Trinity, Cambridge, is always keenly contested, and is likely to 
become annual. There are also meetings with Americans. The 
increase of popularity has brought a corresponding improvement 
in times. To take one instance, the record for the Inter-’Varsity 
mile has been taken down five times since ’88, and the average 
for other distances has improved on the same scale-—always 
excepting the weight and the hammer, in which events we seem 
likely to sigh in vain for another Ware and another ‘Hammer 
Hales.’ 

This opportunity may be taken of reviving the protest against 
the maintenance of these two competitions to the exclusion of the 
half-mile in the Inter-’Varsity sports. Those who have run and 
watched this race are almost unanimous in preferring it to any 
other. It is, besides, a championship and an international event, 
and yet the absurd conservatism of the ’Varsities has success- 
fully excluded it up to the present time, in spite of innumerable 
protests. Why should not the committees of the two clubs meet 
and put right this sorry anomaly? If, indeed, the defensive 
patriotism of either side fears for its temporary inferiority in this 
reference, then do not let the rule come into force till next year 
or the year after, only let something on the subject be definitely 
settled. There have been many fine half-milers who have 
never had the opportunity of showing their powers. Tyndall at 
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- Cambridge would perhaps have robbed America of this record, 


and Cross, though he held the distinction for awhile, was forced 
to invent the race and collect a field for himself, not to mention 
many others who had power to do wonders—such as Pollock-Hill, 
Lutyens, Monypenny and perhaps at present Fitz-Herbert— 
but have wanted opportunity. It is a pity, and the change would 
be easy and popular. 

The past year will begin a new epoch in the history of run- 
ning. Athletics everywhere were good. The Inter-’Varsity Sports, 
remarkable for the finish of the quarter between Jardine and 
Fitz-Herbert, reached a surprising level, and, above all, the in- 
ternational meetings with America were at length brought to pass. 
What a terrible beating England received is a matter of history ; 
but it is doubtful if the moral has gone home. It was clear from 
the times of the longer races that with any luck we could have 
won easily, while it was equally clear that we were quite out- 
classed in the sprints. Many excuses were found to account for 
these defeats, such as the heat of the climate, the voyage, the 
strangeness of the grounds. There is doubtless some truth in 
each of these defensive arguments, but I have a suspicion that, 
as the Americans hinted, the true reason lies in our system of 
training. This will also account for the universal inferiority 
of amateurs and professionals in sprint races. It may seem a 
paradox, though it should be a truism, that the shorter the race 
the longer the training and practice required. A winner of the 
Sheffield handicap once explained to me his system of training in 
detail. He said that after five or six weeks’ continuous practice 
he would suddenly find himself a yard or two faster, but that he 
did not reach his best for another equally long or longer period. 
That is to say, for him (and he was slightly made) about three 
months’ practice were required before he could do himself justice in 
a hundred yards race. Possibly the longer races would not suffer 
from an equally long period of training, but it is certainly not so 
necessary, so absolutely essential, as in the sprints. If amateur 
athletes were once convinced of this fact, they would be at any 
rate in a position to compete in pace with the professionals, with 
the Americans, and possibly in 1900 with the world at Paris. 
Train long and slowly is the moral. Staleness, so much dreaded, 
always comes from sudden overwork, never from length of 
service. 
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PIG SHOOTING IN ALBANIA 


BY BARBARA HUGHES 


ArrTER rather a boisterous passage from Cannes, it is a relief to 
wake up and find oneself once more in beautiful Albania. The 
sea-s.ck passenger need have no more qualms when once inside the 
island of Corfu, as there is no occasion to go into rough water again 
for the rest of the winter ; if he be a good sportsman and means to 
enjoy himself, there is plenty of game to keep him employed for 
some time to come. The scenery and lay of the land are remark- 
ably like an enlarged and beautified Solent, with five ideal little 
harbours along the mainland, the town of Corfu representing our 
Cowes. 

Pig shooting in Albania has many charms apart from the 

sport itself; being able to do it all from the yacht with no tenting 
or trouble of that kind is a great thing, and the delightful climate 
is alone worth coming out for. There is something unusually 
exhilarating about it: no lying in bed in the morning or 
difficulties made about the-early starts; everyone comes down 
in the best of spirits, all bubbling over with excitement, all 
talking nonsense to the best of their abilities—in fact, in a mood 
that sees life through rose-tinted glasses, and which is experienced 
in few places besides Albania. 

At 9 A.M. punctually we row ashore with six of our crew for 
beaters, seven or eight Albanians join forces, and off we go. 
The steep climb up the first mountain rather takes the surplus 
energy out of us, and by the time we reach our posts we are glad 
enough to sit down and survey the splendid scenery. The sun is 
delightfully warm to bask in while waiting for the beaters, 
although we have grumbled freely at its heat while making 
the ascent. The beats are usually about an hour’s walk from the 
vessel, and a good deal more, of course, if you care to go inland ; 
but we have never found it worth while, as the best coverts are 
oftener close to the sea. But it is rough travelling, as I found to 
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my cost the first year, when my poor boots were reduced to such 
abject wrecks as barely to fulfil the object for which they were 
intended! A few more walks and I should have been obliged to 
dispense with them altogether and go barefoot, for I fancy even 
that would be preferable to the mercies of a Corfu cobbler! 
Whilst on the subject of the travelling I must not be so un- 
grateful as to forget to mention the services of the emaciated 
but all-enduring mules, which have been the partners of our 
travels and tided us over many difficulties both by land and 
water. But these valuable animals have also their disadvantages— 
namely, their indomitable stubbornness. One of their favourite 
tricks is to drag you bodily under a young and lusty bush of 
‘ wait-a-bit’ thorns, which results in an unequal struggle between 
your stout canvas jacket and your own capacity for sticking to the 
saddle. The mules seem to have an understanding with the 
thorns, and both combine to work the annihilation of the 
unfortunate rider. Therefore it is as vain to try to stop the 
mule as it is to detach the briars, and between the two stools 
one falls to the ground in a highly mutilated condition, torn and 
bleeding, to see the mule shake itself with unmistakable self- 
satisfaction. On the occasion I am describing I was too much 
upset to get on again, so I walked the rest of the way and sat down 
in high dudgeon to await such game as should be generous enough 
to risk their lives for my amusement. ‘Where every prospect 
pleases, and only man or woman is in a vile situation,’ I mutter 
disconsolately, as I find I have been placed first, which, as a rule, 
means worst, for various reasons. However, it does not matter 
in this case, as there are no animals about, and we see nothing in 
that beat, or the next—or others after that until one o’clock, by 
which time we decide to seek consolation in the luncheon basket. 
‘Nicolo,’ or the ‘brave old Duke of York,’ as he has been 
called for his perseverance in marching us up the hill and then 
marching us down again, is in a mood to do full justice to 
his nickname to-day ; he is head beater and placer of guns, and 
we all follow obediently at his heels, having found it much 
better to submit entirely to his guidance than to interfere in any 
way with his arrangements. But to-day we had expected him to 
be more considerate, as we had endeavoured to explain in the 
morning that we wanted to be taken an ‘ easy day’ for the start. 
Our feeble efforts at talking the language, however, often resulted 
in exactly the opposite being understood from what we intended 
to convey, and no doubt that was what had happened to-day. 
The alternative of having an interpreter is a divided blessing, as 
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his interpretation is usually far removed from the truth, being 
rendered just as it suits his convenience, and one is powerless to 
contradict him, though one knows all the time that he is diverging 
widely from the original. 

But to resume the story. On we trudge right over and down 
this range of mountains by means of such a tortuous valley that 
even the mules are unable to cope with it. The only pathis over 
loose boulders piled ap high in some places, then rolled along 


A FAVOURITE TRICK 


helter-skelter by the powerful torrent which has long ceased to 
rush down its precipitous course, but even now has left obvious 
traces of what its strength must have been. 

At last we reach the swamp at the bottom, all very tired, hot, 
and cross; neither are we best pleased when we are posted, 
ankle deep in muddy water, with not a dry spot or stump to sit 
on. One of the beaters (who has been left on the mountain to 
direct the ones below) put up two deer (roe), which rush down 
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past G. at a tremendous speed ; but they very soon part company 


as a bullet from G.’s rifle lays one low. This appeased our wrath 


somewhat, but still we feel that nothing short of a big pig will 
quite restore us to our previous good humour. And we get our 
reward. Suddenly the beater on the mountain raises a wild 
‘whoop,’ upon which all the others burst into frantic yells and 
uproar for about a minute, and then a pause, when the man on 
the mountain is able to make himself heard and to direct the 
beaters so that the animals can be completely surrounded except 
on the side of the guns. This is a singularly good covert, as 
it is almost an impossibility for the game to ‘break back.’ The 
shouting again begins. ‘Look out, sir! look out to the right,’ 
and we all wheel round to see five pigs dash out some three 
hundred yards from G. It is a case.of now or never, as they are 
making a bee-line right away across the swamps and not taking 
long about it either. ‘Ping!’ rings out the rifle, and to our 
delight—we won’t say astonishment—the big one falls out and 
with hardly a struggle is dead, a clipping good shot at that 
distance, considering the rate the beasts were going. Elated at 
his success, G. must needs have another try at the retreating four, 
so he indulges in some wonderful quick firing and reloading 
practice for the next minute or two, as he has only a single- 
barrelled 265 rifle, and the pigs take very little time in making 
themselves scarce. 

My attention is suddenly diverted from G.’s manoeuvres by 
hearing the beaters shouting, ‘Look out, miss! look out right 
in front of you!’ Oh! the frantic, maddening, blinding excite- 
ment that seizes me! My heart beats to bursting, my ears sing 
so that I can hardly hear, and a sort of film seems to spread over 
my eyes, so that I have to shut them for a second in order to see 
straight and try to collect myself for a chance which is likely to 
be one in a million. But no, it is not quite that after all—only a 
deer! The poor thing, scared out of its wits, bounds out of the 
covert straight towards me, popping up and down over the spiky 
tussocks, and when for a second it shows a fairly good target— 
I fire! and it falls to leap no more. 

Meanwhile, C., who was posted in the thick alders the other 
side of the covert, had been having quite an exciting time of it 
all to himself. The undergrowth was so thick that there was 
only one place where he could see to get a fair chance at a pig 
should one come along, and on that spot he levelled his gun. The 
warning shouts of the beaters followed by the quick ‘ splish splash’ 
and rustle through the reeds were sufficient to prepare C. for the 
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brown snout which very soon showed itself, exactly in the place 
where he was aiming. So without further delay he let fly his 
bullet and followed it up instantly himself in case his victim 
should want the final cowp de grdce. This it did; but as the 
pig was now in the clutches of about six dogs it was no easy 
matter to accomplish, as he had forgotten his knife—or rather 
left it on board, as it was considered unlucky! One of the 
Albanians, who thought ‘discretion the better part of valour,’ 
had got hold of C.’s coat tail and was wildly pulling and entreat- 
ing him to ‘ Oxa,’ ‘ Porko no buono,’ ‘ plenty more in the bush,’ 
&c., which mixed gibberish signified his anxiety for C.’s safety - 
when he saw his efforts to drag him away were unavailing. 

The pig was now showing fight, and lashing out in all direc- 
tions, thrusting his great tusks at the dogs, which were only small 
curs; and though they stuck to work gamely they were getting 
some nasty gashes. It ended in C.’s walking up close and firing 
right through the animal’s back, so that the bullet afterwards — 
lodged in the ground below. No doubt if the dogs had not been 
there the old porker would not have been so easy of approach, 
but its whole attention was occupied in warding off the vicious 
snap of the numerous curs, C. being thus able to get near 
unobserved. ‘'T'wo of the dogs were found to be badly ripped, and 
the pluckiest, a little French bulldog, was invalided for a fortnight 
after, with no fewer than five wounds. However, out of that 
little covert we had got two fine pigs and two deer, and as another 
pig fell to C.’s gun in the following beat, our peregrination was 
amply rewarded, and we went home rejoicing. The greatest 
number of pigs we have seen together was fourteen, and as bad 
luck would have it they escaped without a shot. We were just 
being posted, and were all unloaded; and though we tracked them 
for the rest of the day we never came up with them again. On 
two other occasions we have seen herds of twelve, once when they 
were all running along the edge of a steep cliff at Fetalia (of these 
we got two) and once at Stilo. The latter was my first introduc- 
tion to pig shooting, so it is firmly fixed in my memory and rankles 
among the lost opportunities which are not pleasant to recall; 
but one must take the bad with the good, so I will not flinch from 
relating it. 

I was posted on a little hill-side, almost in the covert, and 
could see splendidly all round, but not just under me where there 
was a steep dip and lots of thick undergrowth. Soon a large 
pig broke and ran past G., who had a shot, but on it went up 
the mountain behind him at full tilt, and he never gave it 
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another barrel. It subsequently transpired that he could not see it 
when once it had passed him, owing to the uneven ground. I was 
so taken up shouting out directions and jumping about with excite- 
ment at seeing my first pig that I never noticed a string of no 
| fewer than eleven, which must have run just below me within 


v 
I NEVER NOTICED A STRING O¥ ELEVEN 


twenty yards. Not till I saw G. pointing his rifle in my direction 
did I grasp that there were more pigs my way and that it was too 
late to have a shot. G., however, got one, although he was fully 
two hundred yards off, and I had never even fired my gun, though 
they had been so close ! 
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Rather annoying, especially for a first experience. However, 
one lives and learns in pig shooting like everything else, but it made 
me feel savage at the time, as a chance like that does not come very 
often. How furiously and uncontrollably angry it makes one if 
something goes wrong with the beat or spoils the sport! For 
instance, when you are sitting in a conspicuous place where there 
is no‘ hide’ and an amiable Albanian insists on coming and keep- 
ing you company. By-and-bye you see a couple of deer approach- 
ing cautiously down the mountain straight for you. Up jumps 
your friend, seizes you by the shoulder, and with loud whispers and 
furious gestures points out the animals, who, needless to say, are 
by this time dashing away over the rocks never to be seen again ; 
or, what is almost more galling, fall to some of the other guns. 
As one of these aforesaid insinuating gentlemen once said to me 
by way of consolation, after frightening away a whole lot of 
deer, ‘But Effendi boom plenty morté,’ as if my one idea was 
to get the animals slaughtered by someone. Spluttering with 
rage I endeavoured to explain my views on the subject, but 
soon gave it up as hopeless, as he only smiled suavely under 
my imprecations and seemed to think that I was commending 
his sagacity rather than otherwise. But the Albanian shepherd 
is a real good fellow all the same—cheerful, honest, anxious to 
please, and with a deep-seated respect for anyone or anything 
English. ‘ 

The sport is very dependent on the weather, and you might 
as well save yourself the trouble and stop at home as go out on a 
wet day, for you are pretty sure to see nothing. Whether it is 
because the beaters do not work so well or because the animals lie 
closer I cannot say, but the fact remains that we have never got 
anything to speak of in bad weather. Thanks toa fine winter, our 
bag was a great improvement on the previous year, although we 
were not so long about it. That is to say, twelve pig and twelve 
deer in four months was our one year’s record, whereas we got 
nineteen pig and nineteen deer next winter in three months—and 
we put this down quite as much to the finer weather as to the 
improved shooting. Our weapons were many and various, which 
arrangement has its advantages: there can be no dispute about 
who killed the animal if two people had fired, as the bullets will 
soon prove at the post mortem. The ‘ Paradox’ was found a very 
- good gun, C. getting nine pig out of his eleven chances. The 
‘303’ and ‘ 265’ were also very successful, but as they were only 
single-barrelled it was necessary to take a gun. The ideal 
weapon for a lady would be a very light, double-barrelled rifle 
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or gun, warranted to kill at a hundred yards without the recoil 
of the ‘ Paradox,’ which renders it unsuited to a lady. 

The yachts which can be reckoned as regular migrants are 
the ‘Otterhound,’ whose sporting owner devotes himself almost 
entirely to woodcock, and the ‘ Christine,’ whose owner is equally 
partial to big game or the trout-line. Other frequent visitors 
are the ‘Lethe,’ whose lady owner did some very good execu- 
tion among the ‘ cock’ this season, the ‘ Roseneath,’ ‘ Kittiwake,’ 
‘Geraldine,’ ‘ Lufra’ and ourselves. 

It is not uncommon to hear pig shooting abused—chiefly by 
old Indian officers and people who don’t know anything about it. 
‘So unsporting, I have heard them say, ‘to shoot a great, 
lumbering thing like a pig.’ Yes, it sounds very easy and all 
that, but let them try it and they will see. 

The owners of some of the yachts mentioned above are well- 
known crack shots, and they freely admit that a pig is by no means 
such an easy thing to kill as people imagine ; indeed, I could tell 
tales of more than one real good marksman who has missed pigs 
clean, and not been able to account for it. A pig certainly offers 
a large target when running with his bristles up, but a very 
deceptive one, as it is no good hitting him anywhere—you must 
get him in the heart, or on he goes. Not once in a dozen times 
do you have a chance in the open either, for in the swamp there 
is the dense undergrowth, and on the mountains it is worse still, as . 
it is allso rugged that pigs keep getting behind the rocks and over 
the brows; they are always on the move, never seeming even to 
hesitate. That is one reason why pigs are harder to kill than 
deer, as the latter occasionally stop for a look round, which gives a 
chance for a fair rifle-shot, but pig—never. Therefore, to reckon 
the pace and the distance and how far to shoot ahead requires no 
little judgment and some practice. 

Why it should be unsporting to shoot pig in a country 
where ‘sticking’ is an impossibility I fail to see, for it gives 
you plentiful opportunities of testing your skill, perseverance, 
and nerve, if not pluck, on occasions. And, after all, you 
are only demolishing an utterly useless and very destructive 
animal. 

I hope those men who disapprove of ladies shooting will not 
have got as far as this, or I am afraid they will have had some of 
their finer susceptibilities wounded, and fancy women are going 
irreclaimably to the dogs because they are becoming more 
appreciative of the good things that make life enjoyable. For- 
tunately it has been my lot to fall among men who hold 
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larger views and prefer to share their amusements with their 
womankind, and as long as it pleases them to take me, and like- 
wise me to go, I shall not stay at home. 

On rough or wet days you can resort to duck, snipe, pigeon, 
or woodcock shooting. The latter is exceptionally good, and 


A DEER 
GIVES you A CHANCE, BUT 
PIG —NEVER 


pos . many people go to Albania for 
ae that alone. But as there were four 
; . of us, and, being all of a sociable turn 
of mind, we preferred a sport that is not 
so dangerous to practise in company, the duck came in for more 
of our attention. 
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Our mankind would go in front with the big gun, my sister 
and I in a certain little air-tight boat, which, having a flat 
bottom, and consequently drawing no water, was invaluable for 
dragging over the marsh from creek to creek. But what a little 
wretch of a boat that was to manage! Picture two people in an 
ordinary-sized tub with two guns, huge cartridge-bag, water- 
proofs and waders, with two sculls that could not be used as 
sculls, for the boat turned nght round if you left one oar a half 
second longer in the water than the other. Also, owing to the 
inflated sides, you could not have rowlocks, so you had to run the 
oars through strings, which were always breaking at the most 
critical moments. The guns also would always insist on aiming 
bolt at one’s head if left to themselves for a minute, and as birds 
kept coming over every other second, it was necessary to keep 
them both loaded, if not at full cock, which was tempting. Our 
favourite haunt in this aforesaid ‘ death-trap’ was a narrow little 
stream at Butrinto, which, after dragging the boat over about 
two hundred yards of marsh, became quite deep. Being the 
tributary of the big river the current was very strong, and kept 
swirling one under the willows and brambles which flourish in 
luxuriant confusion on its banks. 

It was more than one woman could do to work both sculls under 
such conditions, without rowlocks, and with the current and the 
brambles narrowing so in places as to almost bar the passage. 
Imagine, therefore, the struggle, every time the birds came whizzing 
over our heads, to fling down our scull, seize our guns, cock 
them, and fire before we got whirled under the trees and torn to 
pieces by the thorns. 

Then, of course, retrieving was the most difficult task of all, 
for a dog in that boat would have just made ‘ the last drop in the 
bucket,’ so to speak. 

Sometimes we would shove the boat ruthlessly through the 
brambles at the imminent risk of puncturing it with a thorn, 
which would result in its becoming rapidly limp and thin, and 
then sinking gracefully to the bottom. Once we did hear the 
dread sound of escaping air, and were both looking wildly round 
for a trusty and stalwart willow on which to seek refuge until 
we were rescued, when suddenly the noise stopped again and 
we resumed our journey. What was the cause of it we never 
found out. 

Oh, the agony of seeing a great fat duck whirled away before 
our eyes! I must say the chase more often ended in one of us 
plunging into the water and struggling madly through mud and 
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brambles until one could lay firm hold of the retreating prey, 
then to return dripping and discomforted to one’s companion, 
whose skirts necessarily got the chief benefit of the drenching. 

I dread to think of the expenditure of powder and shot on 
these occasions, for the birds are very plentiful, and keep flighting 
over singly or in bunches (chiefly teal and duck) in the most 
tantalising manner, as they take but a short second to flash 
past the opening where one can see them. We had to put 
up with considerable jeering when we returned with our small 
bag of ten cra dozen, after a bombardment like unto nothing 
less than the storming of Sebastopol. . 

However, it was real good sport, and we enjoyed it as much 
as anything, although we returned in such a dead-beat con- 
dition as hardly to be able to drag our weary limbs up the 
companion Jadder. 

The ‘ flighting’ is very good on Butrinto or Levitatza marsh 
in rough weather, but on fine nights birds fly so high as to be safely 
out of shot. And what a beautiful panorama it makes with the 
sun setting in the west and the moon appearing almost dazzlingly 
silver over the black mountain peaks! As one sits alone on the 
great solitary marsh listening to the deep rambling of approaching 
thunder, and watching those brilliant shafts of lightning which 
seem to flash down from Paradise to spy on a wondering earth, all 
one’s poor little cares, worries, and ambitions seem to shrivel up 
and leave one again a child of nature or an untrammelled spirit. 

But one is often rudely awakened to the real condition of 
discomfort and incompatibility with the elements of Nature by 
finding that those great clouds which were so beautiful in theory 
are anything but beautiful in practice, and are now sending cool 
streams down one’s neck more conducive to rheumatism than 
rhapsodising ! 

With the storm came the ducks. We had some fine shooting 
at the little black specks as they came whirring over in quick 
succession, only the difficulty is to pick them up, as they are most 
difficult to mark down and find in the dark and blinding rain; 
even a dog is of no use. 

The victualling department in Albania would delight the 
heart of a gourmet. Our menu included whitebait, red or grey 
mullet, snipe, woodcock, duck, pigeon— the little pigs were quite 
eatable, and we were never out of venison during the whole 
shooting season. We found it the best plan to buy a whole 
sheep from the Albanians, as the meat on Corfu is bad; but 
turkeys are very cheap there and good. 
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Corfu is a bad harbour, and it is not advisable to spend a 
night there unless it is very fine—that is to say, if you object 
to rolling about. In fact, it is very much the same as Cowes, 
and you get about the same amount of motion. 

The climate seems different on the Albanian coast, even 
though it is only twelve miles or so across; many people find 
Corfu relaxing, while Albania is exactly the opposite. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Two- correspondents have lately written to ask me for some 
details of record bags of grouse, pheasants, and partridges. As 
regards pheasants I have no knowledge, and indeed the answer 
would not be of any interest or importance, because the size 
of the bag, as I need hardly remark, depends upon readily 
controllable circumstances. By various means a man might 
easily contrive to get his coverts full of ‘stuff,’ and if weak 
young birds early in October came fluttering out close to 
the muzzles of guns held by ruthless shooters bent only on 
making a record if possible, the performance would assuredly not 
be worth chronicling. Pheasant shooting is very much what 
owners or lessees of woods and plantations choose and can 
afford tomake it. As to grouse, I believe that Lord Walsingham’s 
total made in 1888 at Blubberhouses Moor has never been 
approached by a single gun. He killed and gathered 1,070; a 
marvellous total indeed; and, moreover, he had only himself 
to beat, having killed 842 birds sixteen years previously. In 
that same year—1872—Sir F. Milbank killed 728. I believe 
that Mr. Rimington-Wilson’s shoot at Broomhead in 1893 is the 
record for a party. There were nine guns, and the bag was 
2,648—that is, a fraction over 294 each—and so a little better 
than the 2,234 which once fell to eight guns—279 each. Of 
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purtridges, so far as I know, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh’s 
bag at Elvedon, made early in September 1876, has never been 
equalled. He killed 780. 


The other day I heard that the introduction of: roedeer into 
Essex had proved a complete success, and, as it chanced, I have 
since had from my friend, Mr. J. E. Harting, of the Linnean 
Society, a most interesting description of the method in which 
he succeeded in the extremely difficult business of conveying a 
number of-these deer from Dorsetshire to their present home. 
To obtain from a friend in the latter county permission to capture 
and transport eight or ten wild roe from their long-time abode to 
the spot where it was decided to turn them down was a simple 
matter; but how was one to snare without injuring several of 
these wary and timorous little creatures? When, on a certain 
morning, Mr. Harting turned up in Dorsetshire with a deer-cart, 
that was to be loaded presently with roe, he became the object of 
a good deal of chaff. Was he going to lasso them in the woods, 
where the lasso would not work—in addition to the difficulty of 
getting near enough to throw it—or had he an artful scheme for 
putting salt on their tails? he was asked. He had chosen 
neither of the methods, he modestly replied, and begged his 
hilarious critics to give him a little chance to succeed before they 
grew sarcastic about his failures. 


—- 


Mr. Harting had, by careful observation, discovered the ‘runs’ 
by which the roe left one of their favourite woods, and at the 
places where the slot showed that they were accustomed to pass 
out into adjoining fields on their way to neighbouring coverts he 
fixed high nets attached to long poles. A number of beaters were 
then instructed to enter on the side opposite to these nets, and 
to make their way ucross, very quietly, indeed as noiselessly as 
possible—for if the deer were suddenly alarmed they would, in all 
probability, break out to left and right, but if just suspicious, or 
aware, of the approach of possible enemies, they might be 
expected to creep gently forward. When within a comparatively 
short distance of the side of the wood where the run had been 
noted, the beaters, at a given signal, were to make a noise, so as 
to terrify the deer, who would then, their artful captor imagined, 
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dash off at top speed and entangle themselves in the nets. All 
this came off precisely as planned, and the result of the drive was 
the taking of eleven deer. Three were let loose, as it was thought 
that eight would suffice. These were, one by one, freed from the 
nets, lifted on to a keeper’s shoulder, and so landed in the cart, 
the interior of which had been carefully prepared for their 
reception with a thick flooring of hay. Satirical observers had 
no more to say about the use of lassoes or pinches of salt. The 
cart was put on a truck and taken to Waterloo. Mr. Harting hired 
the horse out of a four-wheeled cab, drove to Liverpool Street, and 
in a very few hours from the time when these deer were roaming 
free and unconstrained about Dorsetshire they were established 
in the county of calves. 


In writing about Lord Suffolk’s suggestion that two-mile flat 
races should be run for in the winter by horses that are usually 
found competing under Jockey Club rules, I observed that it 
seemed impossible to find an objection to the proposal. John 
Porter, however, has found several. The Kingsclere trainer fears 
the overworked horses will catch cold while travelling ; break 
down on the heavy ground at home or on the courses where they 
run; he is afraid that trainers will break down likewise, under the 
strain of new work and anxiety; that jockeys deprived of their 
winter rest will be knocked up before ever the real racing season 
begins, together with other dark forebodings. Porter is surely 
alarming himself quite unnecessarily. It is not proposed to 
diag Persimmons, Shaddocks, Labradors, Canterbury Pilgrims, 
and others out of their stables and send them about the country in 
search of 200/. prizes. I do not suppose the adoption of Lord 
Suffolk’s proposal will affect six per cent. of flat-race horses that 
are not now, and have not been for years past, brought out to 
jump hurdles in the off season. Porter does not seem to recollect 
that it is no new thing for good-class horses, or, at any rate, for 
winners of notable races, to run in hurdle races. Dan Dancer 
and Billow had done so before they won the Ascot Stakes, and 
so had Prudhomme before he won the Chester Cup. Instances 
might be multiplied. These and others did not break down or 
die of pulmonary diseases ; their trainers lived to tell the tale. 
As a matter of fact a considerable proportion of trainers have the 
care of jumpers, and not only survive, but prosper; and Porter 
need scarcely be alarmed at the sad prospect of broken-down flat- 
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race jockeys, because it is not suggested that flat-race jockeys 
shall ride in the three or four races of the new description that 
will take place weekly. 


One of the best, and best known, sportsmen of the last genera- 
tion where shooting is concerned, kindly writes me this interest- 
ing letter: ‘It is possible that you may hold the opinion that all 
which can be said about shooting has been said; but as the editor 
of a sporting magazine I should fancy not. Perhaps, therefore, I 
may make it the subject for a few remarks you might even think 
it worth while to publish. Your magazine has from time to time 
contained more or less able contributions on shooting, in the 
present and the past. I may, I hope, venture to have an opinion 
or two about this. I am not exactly “recent ”’ myself, as may be 
gathered from the fact that I remember a day at Didlington 
with Wilson, George Hanbury, and Sutton, then the Norfolk 
cracks, and a morning at the Red House, Battersea, with 
Huntingfield and Crawfurd at 40 yards rise and ten bores; that I 
saw the match at 50 double rises between the former and Capps 
(Gannon) for 1,000/., and heard the betting of 3 to 1 on the gun 
at both—which was justified by the scores of each, the loser 
killing 92. These events take us pretty far back into the past, 
and I am inclined to think that the shooting in these cases has 
never been beaten, either in the field or over the trap. 


‘Of my own deeds with a gun I do not wish to say more than 
this, that I never in my pigeon-shooting days (which were not long) 
lost an important money match, the record performance being a ° 
total of 21 kills to two misses, at 40 yards rise, against a then well- 
known Russian shot, and Sir F. Sykes, 24 birds (the last unshot) 
for 500 louis, a great deal of money depending on the event; and 
I may perhaps mention, a good many years after, as a veteran, 
winning the cups of the Lords and Commons’ match three years 
in succession without a miss. In modern times I have seen 
some good shooting by English and foreign shots, but as the gun 
is now held to the shoulder no comparison can be made. Among 
these, however, I consider that one only can be classed as extra- 
ordinary, viz. the Frenchman, Lafont, who killed 34 birds in 
succession at 30 metres in a heavy money match against Walter 
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Blake, and something like 90 out of the 100 in the rest of the 
match. This man was probably the finest pigeon shot who ever 
lived, and held his gun fairly enough. My own experience over 
the trap did not extend beyond a few years, and it is certainly of 
shooting in the field that I prefer to write. 


‘Of the flint-gun period and the pointer Iam unable to speak, 
although I have seen the first by the coverside, and hunted the 
long stubbles with dogs of this sort—before stubbles disappeared, 
and the turnip took its place as cover. My first gun was a Joe 
Manton (converted) nevertheless. Those were the days when 
we walked, and could walk, which does not seem as common a 
case as it was. Into the great Norfolk turnip fields the birds . 
were walked by the gunners themselves, usually off the manor corn 
lands. At first the roots were usually sown broadcast, but soon 
the drill superseded this. In Suffolk, if the number of birds 
was smaller, the variety of shooting was much greater, owing to 
the fine extent of heath and the red-leg partridge, at that time 
almost as numerous as the grey bird. Nothing, I think, could 
be finer than a walk with two other guns over one of these moors 
fringed with corn land, as on Rushmere or Rendlesham. That 
this shooting is far more difficult I have always been convinced, 
for I have never seen more than half a dozen men who could 
take their doubles at long rises in the form necessary to make 
a bag in November in wind on a wild heath. To this, un- 
certainty of footing, arm-weariness and fatigue contribute, as 
well as bad light for the low shots if the day is dark. The 
necessity of holding the gun in a position to meet the rise required 
some strength. 


‘For this shooting the detonators were good enough, and four 
birds would often be got out of a covey. In a match at Six 
Mile Bottom against Captain Alexander I once got twelve birds 
out of three lots; but these coveys crossed the line of fire. The 
bags made were not so large as are now recorded, and 100 to 120 
brace was considered good work for three or four guns; though I 
have known 200 brace thus bagged, and on several occasions I got 
between 60 and 70 brace myself when in line with other guns. 
Of these 694 was the best, on November 21, 1860, 165 brace being 
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NOTES 


the total bag to four guns. The Lafoncheux breechloader 
began to make its appearance about this date ; but it was heavy 
and did not shoot up to its weight. The gun also shot low, the 
bolts at the breech being weak. By the coverside, however, they 
were found good enough, and improvements very soon brought 
them into general use. Partridge driving had begun nearly ten 
years before the advent of the breechloader, principally in Suffolk, 
and mainly because some of us were growing older, and found 
the red-leg partridge almost impossible to get at by walking. At 
first we stood close under the hedge and shot the bird after it had 
passed, but on the heath it was found much easier to take the 
forward shot first. Once established it very soon became a re- 
cognised form of sport; and although the Norfolk cracks would 
have none of it, and the fogies shook their heads, it came and 
conquered from the lighthouse at Dovercourt to Cromer Point. 
At first it was considered very difficult, and confined to a very 
few, as a really high art; but as it really required nothing but 
practice, a few years sufficed to bring into line a great number of 
men who, although not very quick, would miss no great number 
of those they shot at. 


‘As an accomplishment in the art of gunnery, I do not rate it 
very high myself, for from firm footing and a stationary platform 
only practice is required to hit an object of this sort even with 
the rifle. as was shown by the performances of Dr. Carver and 
Miss Annette. In game shooting the usual fault of inferior 
shots is waiting too long on the first bird, which should be snapped 
at 30 yards off or on sight. They then turn round, the true 
focus of the eye is thus lost, and with it the chance of the 
double. Another fault is firing at the same bird twice—after a 
miss—which should never be done, for it causes uncertainty in 
respect of the second’ barrel, and a momentary delay to see the 
effect of the first shot. A man who gets into these habits will 
never reach even second class in form, or do what he ought to 
fill the bag. I have heard it objected that to scramble down the 
greatest number of birds in the shortest time is not the highest 
class of shooting ; nor perhapsisit. It is like the spot at billiards, 
and apt to be accompanied by a similar loss of power all round if 
practised too much; but it is the fashion of the day, and the best 
shot will be the man who can get down the most behind a hedge 
or a butt. In old times the time required for loading placed 
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limits to this, and some greater care was necessary not to waste 
a shot ; nor was it desirable to press your loader too much, which 
led to mistakes. I remember a new man I had, when charged 
with having put in no shot, saying, “ Yes, sir, yes; I thought you 
were in a hurry,” a hint I never afterwards forgot. The breech- 
loader has ended all this, and the man who can get it off oftenest 
is probably the most effective driving shot.’ 


Several inquiries have reached me as to whether any more 
papers on ‘Old Sporting Prints,’ by Mr. Hedley Peek, are to be 
published. I had hoped to include one in the present number, but 


it was not quite ready ; next month, however, the series will be 
continued. 
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